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The Murchison Falls, about 120 feet high; from W« Victoria Nile, 
or Somerset River, to the level of the Albert Lake : the greatest 
■waterfall of the Nile,- discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864. 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



Having been requested by my sister to write a few 
lines of preface to her ' Missionary Scenes in Africa/ 
I can only say that, if her readers find as much plea- 
sure in studying the completed work, as I have found 
in glancing at the proof-sheets, no ordinary treat 
awaits them. There is enough of geographical re- 
search and natural history given in these pages, en- 
riched as they are with numerous and instructive 
woodcuts and a map, to make the scenery of each 
mission a vivid reality. 

In a few graphic sentences or paragraphs you are 
transported to Sierra Leone, Yoruba, Caffraria, the 
Victoria Nyanza, Mombasa, Abyssinia, Madagascar, 
Cairo ; and then, almost unawares, you are engrossed 
with the authentic stories of Johnson, the Hinderers, 
Bishop Crowther, Dr. Moffat, David Livingstone, Dr. 
Krapf, Mr. Sterne, Mr. Ellis, and other God's heroes 
and heroines in the missionary field. 

This volume will form a most acceptable present 
for schoolboys. The indomitable courage, the hair- 
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breadth escapes, the noble victories of faith, will 
satisfy that longing for adventure which beats so 
strongly in every generous young heart. It will 
also supply most valuable reading for working-parties 
and mothers'-meetings, and be a welcome addition to 
many a village library. Nor will the missionary- 
lecturer be unrewarded, who gleans in these fields 
before he tells others of the wonderful works of God 
in our own age. 

This has well been entitled the era of evangelic 
missions ; and yet, while it is computed that there are 
more than eight hundred millions of Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, and Pagans, and one hundred and seventy 
millions of Mohammedans, who can say that we are 
more than on the threshold of the work as yet ? No 
incentive to fresh efforts is more persuasive, than the 
narratives of those who have already jeoparded their 
lives in the Master's service, and the writer of this 
volume may be assured that her labour will not be in 
vain in the Lord. 

EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH. 



Christ Church Vicarage, Hampstead, 
September 28th, 1882. 



TO THE READER. 



A FEW words only seem necessary in explanation of 
the plan which has been pursued in the following 
pages. A complete and exhaustive record of all the 
missionary work carried on in Africa, either in the 
past or the present, has not been attempted. Some of 
the more interesting and remarkable fields only have 
been brought under review; and lack of space has 
prevented the dwelling upon others, which in them- 
selves offer most attractive details for study. A list 
of the branches of work carried on by various Pro- 
testant Societies throughout Africa, not otherwise 
alluded to in the text, is given in the Appendix. 

The map of Africa is being studied by many thou- 
sands of young English students this year, with re- 
ference to the approaching Christmas examinations. 
It is heartily to be wished, that the great subject of 
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missionary enterprise upon this Continent, formed one 
of the branches of study required, in connection with 
it. But without something beyond the present 
ordinary standard of information possessed upon this 
point, it is to be feared that seniors as well as juniors 
would stand but a poor chance of success. The 
ignorance prevailing as to missionary history, bio- 
graphy and geography is startling, when compared 
with the high attainments of our elder children upon 
subjects really far inferior in importance, as bearing 
upon the general welfare of our race. The week-day 
hours of study are indeed, with most, filled to over- 
flowing ; but missionary subjects offer precisely that 
resource for occupying to advantage the comparative 
leisure of the Sabbath, of which many feel the need. 

To make the reader feel personally acquainted with 
some of the principal scenes and actors, in this great 
Crusade against the kingdom of the Evil One in 
Africa, is, then, the simple object of the following 
pages ; in the earnest hope and prayer, not only that 
hearts may be moved to care in some measure for its 
welfare, as its missionaries have cared ; but, breathing 
the blessed atmosphere of their mighty faith and 
fervent love, to follow them as they followed Christ. 



TO THE READER. IX 

No pains have been spared to render the informa- 
tion given as accurate as might be, and the author 
avails herself of the present opportunity to express 
her grateful sense of the obligation she has incurred 
to the writers of ' Africa/ by Keith Johnston ; ' Liv- 
ingstone's Life and Letters/ by Dr. Blaikie ; * Our 
Captive Missionary/ by Dr. Sterne ; Annual Reports 
of the Church Missionary Society; 'Life of Dr. 
Moffat/ 'Africa's Mountain Valley/ 'Seventeen 
Years in the Yoruba Country / ' Life of Dr. Krapf / 
Miss Whateley's work on Egypt; 'The Gospel in 
Madagascar / ' Black and White/ by H. A. Forde ; 
' Round the World Tour of Missions/ by Bain- 
bridge; and many others. Also to Mr. Macmillan 
and Messrs. Blackwood, for their kindness in allowing 
the use of engravings in their possession. 

May the Gracious Spirit, who uses His servants to 
spread the knowledge of salvation through our LoM 
Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the Father, deign 
to prosper the effort, for our One Master's sake. 
Amen. 

No. 2, Sunny Bank, Hampstead. 
September 30th, 1882. 
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GOOD NEWS IN AFRICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The Dark Continent— and why is it branded with 
this sorrowful distinction ? a land bathed in the bright- 
ness of a tropical sun, and extending neither north nor 
south into the chilly fogs and bitter winters of colder 
climes, rich in magnificent scenery, blessed with the 
finest products both of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom ! Alas, poor Africa ! it is not the swarthy skins of 
her sable inhabitants, it is not the mystery which for 
long centuries shrouded her territories, and invested 
them with the awfulness of the Unknown ; it is the 
darkness of sin, which has dyed both her people and 
her history — sins of the white against the black, sins of 
the black against one another ; sins of many genera- 
tions ; and, as we realize the facts, we cannot choose 
but acknowledge the appellation is rightly bestowed. 
Nearly one hundred years ago, in 1788, the African 
association founded by William Wilberforce put forth 

1 



2 INTRODUCTORY. 

a statement to this effect : c Africa stands alone ; it is 
penetrated by no inland seas, like America, nor over- 
spread with extensive lakes, nor opened up by rivers 
running from the centre to the coast ; but, on the 
contrary, its regions are separated from each other by 
arid deserts of such an extent, as to threaten all who 
traverse them with the most horrible of deaths, that 
arising from thirst.' This assertion was made by 
those who, deeply interested, had made themselves 
masters of all the reliable information to be obtained at 
that time ; and though it may almost provoke a smile 
when we turn to our own maps of Africa, and the eye 
rests not only upon the great lake district, but the 
numbers of mighty rivers which form so many high- 
ways to its centre, it is interesting as a proof of the 
wonderful opening of these inaccessible regions, within 
the memory of living man. 

At the first glance we are struck with the evenness 
of the coast-line, as compared with that of other 
continents. Europe, about one-third less than Africa 
in the square miles that it covers, has a coast-line 
60,000 miles in length; that of Africa is only 16,000, 
a continuous margin, unbroken by deep gulfs or 
broad estuaries, even of its largest rivers. The ad- 
jacent islands lie far out, away from its shores ; there 
are three hundred miles of deep water between it and 
Madagascar, the nearest. The general character of 
its surface has been well described by Speke, as a 
' pie-dish turned upside down ' ; a vast plateau, or 
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table-land, fringed round with a narrow strip of low- 
lands at the coast, but lowlands which present a 
greater barrier to the explorer than the loftiest cliffs, 
from their unhealthiness. The mangrove, which 
greets the eye everywhere with its characteristic 
foliage, resembles the banyan-tree in sending branches 
downwards, which become roots when they touch the 
ground, and thus form a dense thicket along the 
sea-margin, and about the mouths of the rivers. They 
gather, and retain decaying vegetable matter; this 
forms a black fgetid mud, which generates constant 
fevers, deadly to European constitutions, though 
scarcely affecting the natives. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that the extreme north, the extreme 
south, and the centre of Africa are, though not densely 
peopled, districts favourable for the varied require- 
ments of life. One vast desert region, well known as 
the Sahara, lies between the equator table-land and 
the north ; another, not so continuous, is known as 
the Karroos, between the central highland and the 
south. It is this central highland, with its grand snow 
mountains, and lakes extensive enough to deserve the 
name of inland seas, which furnishes the grand water 
supply for the rest of the continent Here the mighty 
waters of the Nile to the north, the Gambia on the 
far west, the Niger flowing into the Bight of Benin, 
the Congo into the South Atlantic, and the Zambezi 
into the Indian Ocean, take their rise. This central 
district is further well watered by the winds which the 

I — 2 
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great heat draws in from the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, bringing rain with them. Of the lakes, Chad, 
which lies south of the Sahara, was once supposed to 
be the largest, but is now known to rank certainly not 
higher than sixth in comparison of others ; its area 




of 10,000 square miles dries to a swamp in the hot 
season. The five great inland seas of the lake dis- 
trict (like their American rivals in number, if not fully 
equal to them in size) are Victoria Nyanza, the 
largest ; the Albert Nyanza, nearest the centre ; the 
long but comparatively narrow waters of Tanganika 
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and Nyassa ; and Bemba, whose outline more re- 
sembles a circle. The climate of Africa is the most 
completely tropical in the world, with its nearly equal 
division of day and night, and dry seasons of scorch- 
ing heat alternating with those of a tremendous down- 
pour of rain. It is distinguished from the tropics of 
Asia and America by the absence of volcanoes and the 
earthquakes which arise from volcanic action. These 
are comparatively unknown. 

Its floral treasures are immense. The supply of 
every want known to man seems to spring naturally 
out of this luxuriant soil. The palm-tree holds, per- 
haps, the highest place for its usefulness, not only for 
the dates and cocoanuts which furnish necessary food, 
but the abundant oil supplied by some species, oil 
enough to make dark Africa the source of artificial 
light almost to the rest of the world ! The monstrous 
baobab grows in her forests, whose enormous trunk is 
often found the size of an ordinary house, and holding 
water like a cistern, has saved many a perishing 
traveller from destruction. The coffee and the cotton 
plants, the glossy foliage of the india-rubber groves, 
and the welcome shade of the umbrella-trees, are all 
abundant And the flowers are unrivalled in their 
hues and their perfumes. Livingstone speaks of 
climbers a cable in thickness, of fruits as large as a 
child's head, in some of the forests which he pene- 
trated. The tender hues of the varied heath-bells, 
the gorgeous colouring of the cacti, and the exquisite 
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fragrance of the gardenia and Cape-jasmine are well 
known to us in England. 

Nor is the animal kingdom less remarkable than 
that of vegetation. Hoofed animals are more nume- 
rous in Africa than anywhere else. Its vast forests 
are inhabited by herds of elephants so numerous as 
to give the name of Ivory Coast to a part of its 
shores ; the lofty giraffe and the graceful zebra and 
other equines keep them company, with an endless 
variety of horned creatures, from the powerful spring- 
bok, which, traversing the land in herds of many 
thousands, can leap clear over obstacles twelve feet in 
height, to the fairy specimen of a deer said to be no 
larger than a domestic cat, with legs the thickness of 
a quill pen. The four-handed class of animals are 
especially numerous; here we have the dangerous 
gorilla and the man-like chimpanzee ; lions, panthers, 
jackals, and other flesh-eating mammals, are found 
preying upon these classes in large numbers. 

The birds are characteristically brilliant in plumage. 
Mrs* Hinderer speaks of them as ' blue, red, green, 
yellow, purple/ all varieties of vivid colouring, from 
the tiny humming-bird, the c living gem * of the tropics, 
which flits from flower to flower in the sunshine, to 
the giant ostrich, now as regularly * farmed ' near the 
Cape, for the sake of its feathers, as we farm sheep or 
cows. Insects are as formidable as the birds are at- 
tractive. The tsetse-fly is, perhaps, the most destruc- 
tive. Not larger than our common house-fly in actual 
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size, its bite is so deadly that whole flocks and herds 
of domesticated animals will fall victims in a few days 
to its attacks. It is remarkable that it does not attack 
the wild animals. Flights of locusts, as we learned 
long since in Bible history, are awfully destructive 




WHITE ANT-HILLS. 

when they take place ; and the white ants are the 
worst plague of all to housekeepers. ' Nothing keeps 
them away from food. They crawl in a thick, irre- 
pressible stream into cupboards, up walls and tables, 
devouring everything, and hardly checked by placing 
table-legs in basins of salt water, and keeping things 
in tin cases.' Spiders as large as one's hand seem to 
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be of common occurrence ; but that is a small matter, 
as they are comparatively harmless. The ants are 
the worst. A lady has to reflect before she rubs her 
needles with oil, to prevent their rusting in the wet 
season, which flavour of grease is disagreeable to 
these gormandizing foes, otherwise whatever she has 
used will speedily disappear. Amongst reptiles, 
snakes, which are sometimes of the largest and most 
venomous sorts, are the chief objects of dread ; lizards 
of all kinds abound, but are not noxious. 

The people must be studied as some six or seven 
different races, but all the nations are alike in this, that 
they are not, generally speaking, wandering in their 
habits ; they occupy permanent dwellings, and cling 
to them as home. The negroes especially are an 
affectionate, light-hearted, laughter-loving people ; the 
natural fertility of their soil supplies all their need 
both of food and raiment with but little labour, and 
their country might truly be as the Garden of Eden, 
instead of the land of lamentation, mourning, and 
woe that it is, were it not for heathenism and the 
slave-trade. These races occupy the centre, the 
west and the east of the continent. They are sunk 
in the most degraded forms of idolatry, their worship 
is offered entirely to evil spirits, devil-houses being 
their only places of religious service, and their only 
protection against the power of these to injure them 
being supposed to be the use of gregrees, or charms. 
The lowest depths of human kind are, perhaps, to 
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be found amongst the Hottentots and Bushmen, at 
the extreme south. The Kaffirs, or Zulus, who are 
their neighbours, are a fine, athletic, intelligent race, 
vastly their superiors in every sense. The Arabians 
and the Copts (descended from the ancient Egyptians), 
with the other Moorish races, chiefly occupy the 
countries north of the Sahara. They, in common 
with the Fallatahs, war-like tribes who have grievously 
overrun Central Africa, are Mohammedan. Slavery 
prevails everywhere. It is supposed to have originated 
in Africa, and there it may truly be said one half of 
the continent is the slave to the other. We meet 
with its horrors in every direction. True, through 
God's unspeakable mercy, it is very different to what 
it was, and now through His blessing on British 
efforts, aided by the Sultan of Zanzibar, is well-nigh 
suppressed on the east, as it has long been brought 
under on the west coast, but this does not affect the 
capture and sale of slaves in the interior. 

Knowing what we now do, it is difficult for us to 
realize the terrible associations inseparable from the 
very idea of a sojourn in Africa, a hundred years 
ago. The fatal climate, joined with the horrors of 
the slave-trade, combined in suggesting the mournful 
title which has become its sobriquet^ 'The White 
Man's Grave.' It was reserved for the Moravians, 
mighty in their childlike faith, and simple-hearted in 
their fearless obedience to all the Will of God as 
they learned it in their Bibles, to form the vanguard 
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of the noble army of martyrs who have since laid 
down their lives upon its shores. In 1768 they sent 
nine of the brethren to work as evangelists on the 
coast of Guinea. Within two years they had all 
died, and the mission had to be given up. In 1795 
the celebrated Mungo Park, sent out by the African 
Society to explore the course of the Niger, traced its 
course for a considerable distance ; but, his supplies 
exhausted, he had to return in the greatest destitu-* 
tion. In 1798 two Scotch societies joined with the 
London Missionary in each sending two men to 
labour near Sierra Leone ; but three out of the six 
shortly died from the climate, one was murdered, 
and the remaining two were compelled to return. 

It was on the 12th of April, 1799, that sixteen 
clergymen, amongst whom we recognise the honoured 
names of John Venn, John Newton, and Josiah Pratt, 
met at the Castle and Falcon in Aldersgate Street, 
London, to found what was called The Church Mis- 
sionary Society for Africa and the East The name 
was intended to distinguish the Society as belonging 
to the Church of England, while it was expressly 
stipulated in their fundamental laws, that friendly 
intercourse should be maintained with other Pro- 
testant societies, engaged in spreading the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. William Wilberforce and Charles 
Simeon, though not present at the first meeting, were 
active helpers. 

The contributions towards this object during the 
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first twelve months stand in April, 1800, as £911, but 
the supply of missionaries was found to be a greater 
obstacle than the necessity of raising funds. The 
subject was new to the Church of Christ, the risk 
was tremendous, and at the end of the third year, 
looking in vain for agents at home, the committee 
were fain to go to Germany for suitable men. The 
Rev. Melchior Renner and Peter Hartwig were 
selected. They had already been trained as mis- 
sionaries in the well-known seminary at Basle, but 
there funds were not to be had for sending them. 
We had the funds and not the men, and thus between 
Germany and England the great object was achieved. 
These young men were brought to Clapham to study 
the Susoo language for fifteen months at Clapham, 
and sailed for their high calling March 8th, 1804. 
Renner was spared to labour nearly eighteen years 
in the land of his adoption, Hartwig for little more 
than three. Their post of labour was some hundred 
miles north of Sierra Leone, amongst the Susoo 
people. 

As time went on they were joined or followed 
by others, fifteen in the course of eleven years, of 
whom seven met with an early grave from the effects 
of the climate. But their labours were not in 
vain; they opened schools, and built two churches, 
and made so real an impression upon their flocks 
that the hostility of the slave-dealers was terribly 
aroused. In 181 5 the stations were entirely destroyed 
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by fire, and the missionaries had to flee within the 
precincts of the British colony for their lives. 

A station amongst the Bulloms, begun in 1 812, was 
still going on, but under great difficulties. The mis- 
sionaries were sorely tried on all hands. Those to 
Susoos and Bulloms alike saw one after another of 
those who had come to help, sicken as soon as they 
arrived, many never to recover ; they were weakened 
themselves by constant ill-health, aspersed and evil- 
spoken of, agitated by fears, exposed on all sides 
to personal danger, 'expecting through the weary 
nights fire put to their dwellings, or the sword run 
through their hearts;' and the destruction of the 
Susoo station seemed a climax to their distress. 
Things looked so dark and perplexing that the com- 
mittee resolved to send out an able man to make 
full inquiries, and put things, if possible, on a more 
satisfactory footing. One of their most earnest and 
zealous supporters, a young lawyer in a successful 
practice at Norwich, had at this time made known 
his desire to Mr. Pratt to give up the law for the 
ministry, expressly with the object of helping Mr. 
Pratt in labouring for the missionary cause, which 
had already engaged his warmest affections. He was 
a man of formed business habits, keen common 
sense, and above all his heart was overflowing with 
love to his Master and care for perishing souls. 
' The man of love/ he was called in later life. Mr. 
Pratt recognised in Edward Bickersteth the one for 
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the anxious and delicate mission, on which they were 
desirous to send a competent representative of the 
committee at home. The Bishop of Norwich con- 
sented to ordain him to this work, as a title, instead 
of a curacy, and the service took place in that city 
December ioth, 1815. He preached his first sermon 
the afternoon of the same day, when numbers crowded 
to 'hear the lawyer;' and sailed January 3rd, 18 16, 
landing at Goree, February 24th. His commission 
was, inspection of the missionaries and their modes 
of work ; to meet them in conference ; to arrange 
matters, where possible, with heathen chiefs, and 
decide as to the suitable places for stations. He 
knew both the peril and the perplexities he was en- 
countering, but he went, strong in a strength not his 
own, saying in his reply to the instructions he had 
received : ' My only hope is in Him who has hitherto 
blessed me. He has often heard and answered my 
prayer, carried me through trying circumstances, and 
delivered me out of difficulties ; and He will, I trust, 
yet incline me to call upon Him, and hear me when 
I call. I have a full conviction that the work in 
which we are engaged is peculiarly dear to our 
Lord : it is the travail of His soul, of which He shall 
see and be satisfied ; and therefore, that the time 
shall come when Africa — poor, degraded, and wretched 
as it now may be — shall be full of those who enjoy 
Christian feeling and Christian happiness. Should 
it be His Will that I never return, let none think that 
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therefore it was wrong to go, or that I regretted 
having gone. Whatever be the result, I am satisfied 
it was your duty to sehd me, and it was my duty to 
go. Next to the prayers of the Great Intercessor, 
much of my hope is in the prayers of His servants. 
They never have fallen — they never will fall — in vain 
to the ground.' 

The blessing he was thus assured of did not fail him. 
From step to step, like Joseph of old, whatever he did 
the Lord made it to prosper. Arriving in the end 
of February, he went up the Rio Ponga in March, 
engaging a schooner for this purpose, and saw with 
his own eyes the grievous desolation caused by the 
slave-trade. Mr. Nylander accompanied him. 

They had some difficulty in landing at Rapparoo, 
March 16th, on Saturday evening. The schooner 
could not get within several miles of the shore on 
account of the tide. The captain assured them it was 
all safe, as the men knew the coast, and put them off 
in a yawl. 

They soon found this leaked considerably ; it was 
dark, the water increased upon them ; time passed and 
they were not nearing the shore. English common- 
sense and Christian coolness determined Mr. Bicker- 
steth to act for himself ; he had provided himself with a 
lantern and a compass. Obtaining a light, he found they 
were going straight out to sea, and the boat was slowly 
filling. To alter their course, and with some difficulty 
hunt up a calabash for baling out the water, practically 
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saved their lives. Although it was some hours behind 
time, they landed in safety in the middle of the night, 
to receive the warmest welcome from the German 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Klein. He preached to 
the natives there next day, one of the elder girls acting 
as interpreter, and so won the heart of the chief 
Mong£ Demba that he declared, ' if any man came to 
trouble white man under his protection, it would be 
like beating his wife before his face/ 

Passing on to Bashia, he was much delighted with 
the answering and progress of the large school of 
children there. He writes : ' Surely God's Spirit has 
striven, and is striving, with the hearts of these 
children/ He thought some might now be admitted 
to the Lord's table, and carefully went through the 
needful course of instruction with thirteen of them to 
this end, and then left it to their own choice. 

On Easter Sunday he had the privilege of welcom- 
ing six of them to that blessed feast, the first-fruits of 
the labours of the Church Missionary Society among 
the heathen. 

Visiting the station at Canoffee, he decided it would 
be better and safer to remove the school, etc., there, 
as at Bashia all had been destroyed by fire more 
than once ; and to arrange matters with the head- 
chief, Mongd Fernandez, went to his usual residence. 
They slept in an empty mud hut, hung round with 
gregrees, two devils' houses not far from thorn. AH 
appeared strange indeed^ The children and people 

2 
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nearly naked, the speaking through an interpreter, 
sitting 'on the country stools six inches high, the 
salutation 'mamma/ the answer <ba/ the people 
assembling to stare at them ! 

Part of their journey was on foot, and our missionary 
was interested in the ' novelty of an African walk, 
where all had to go in single file, the thick grass 
rising far abo^e their heads, the scream of the parrots 
and chattering of the monkeys heard on all sides.' 

The interview with the chieftain was favourable. The 
blacks argued, indeed, that though the missionaries 
proposed to be friends, they gave them no guns or 
powder; but this was answered, and finally leave 
obtained for preaching unmolested in the town, and a 
further grant of land. The preaching was an object 
Mr. Bickersteth had greatly at heart, and set the 
example himself through an interpreter. It was true 
that serious mistakes were made ; the man called 
* two classes of men/ two glasses, and instead of 
' written in a book/ said written with a foot, yet one 
poor Susoo who heard testified, ' Your words live n 
my heart. You said, God came from heaven into 
white man's country, and now He would come to us.' 

Mr. Bickersteth met a man laden with gregrees 
and beads, and asked what good they were ; he 
replied, * They helped him as to God.' After conver- 
sation he agreed to put away his charms, but stuck to 
the beads, saying, i People take me for pray-man, so I 
get easily through country/ Another time he found 
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a long stick with a paper and string at one end, stuck 
up before a house, and inquired what it was for. It 
was the poor man's imaginary mediator. The 
answer was, ' It stood between him and God.' 

Near Bashia there was a small rock, upon which 
the natives held it would be certain death to put the 
foot. Mr. Bickersteth mounted it to undeceive them, 
and some were much alarmed, saying, ' He die before 
he get home;' others explained his safety by the 
remark, ' Gregree no hurt white man/ 

Returning to Sierra Leone, he visited an excellent 
school at Leicester Mountain, where more than 300 
African children were receiving industrial as well as 
other training. £$ a year, given for six years, was 
sufficient for the training of a child whose name might 
be chosen by his benefactor. Mr. Bickersteth had 
brought a long list of names from England to carry 
out this plan, and the little black faces shone with 
pleasure as the labels with their new names were hung 
around their necks. 

The rainy season had now set in, usually so 
dangerous to Europeans, but though he felt the 
languor and weakness, he was preserved from even a 
day's illness throughout the whole of his African 
sojourn. Only his affectionate heart learned to 
sympathize, as he could never have done otherwise, 
with the trials of his missionary brethren ; he says : 
' Roofs of houses here are very poor shelter from the 
weather. The missionary must be prepared to be left 

2 — 2 
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alone in a damp, leaky mud hut, the floor mud soften- 
ing with the least wet, the walls mud, no fire or fire- 
place, no Christian friend to cheer the mind, the 
body weakened by disease, the soul troubled by 
seeing little or no fruit of labour, no access to the 
usual food, which alone could strengthen, for there is 
nothing to eat but rice, or drink but water ; add to 
this the peculiar temptations — how hard to obey the 
rule * Keep thyself pure," while all around is impure ! 
Put all this together, and if not warmed by the love of 
Christ at his heart, if not full of faith and patience, he 
must be of all men most miserable/ 

On the 2nd of May he had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing to Sierra Leone four new schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, whom he had to appoint to their 
several stations ; Augustine Johnson, with whom he 
was especially pleased, he established at Regent's 
Town, whither we shall follow him in our next 
chapter. The missionary envoy had now well-nigh 
completed his task He had refreshed and strength- 
ened the hearts of actual labourers on the spot, helped 
to clear their boat from the rocks and shallows in which 
she had been sorely endangered, and now he prepared 
to return with this cheering testimony to the work 
from a convert. Mr. Bickersteth had asked him, 
c Great book-men in England say it is no use to send 
to teach you black people ; what say you ? Richard 
replied, ' Yes, massa, me walk on here in dark/ 
(pointing to the steps). ' Me have no candle, me fall, 
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me break my arm, my leg ; but white man put candle 
in my hand, me see, me no fall, me walk down steps, 
me get home safe/ Could one have a more con- 
densed or vivid parable of our work for the heathen 
and its results ? 

Governor McCarthy, at Sierra Leone, showed him- 
self in every way favourable to the missionary cause ; 
presided at the formation of a Bible Society Associa- 
tion for Africa, which Mr. Bickersteth set on foot, 
and showed all helpful sympathy with the Confer- 
ence of Missionaries held at Sierra Leone, which 
Mr. Bickersteth assembled before his departure. 
He left on the 7th of June, 18 16, and returned to 
labour in London for fifteen years as the secretary for 
his beloved Society, to preach in England alone in 
more than a thousand churches in its behalf, and to 
lay himself out for its advancement, even to the close 
of his honoured life. 



CHAPTER II. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

Sailing some three or four hundred miles past the 
most westerly point of Africa, Cape Verde, in an 
easterly direction, we come to the little peninsula of 
Sierra Leone, Mountains of the Lion ; so called, it is 
said, from the tremendous thunder of the hurricanes 
that break over the mountain - tops, or the loud 
booming of the stormy waves upon its shores. 

So long ago as 1442, the Portuguese fixed upon 
this rich and fertile peninsula, twenty-six miles long 
by twelve broad, as a convenient depdt for the slaves, 
that miserable commerce by which so much un- 
hallowed wealth has flowed into their coffers. Three 
hundred and thirty years after, the law was passed in 
our country which made it freedom for any slave to 
set foot in England. The numbers of runaway slaves 
from tropical climates then seen shivering in the 
streets of London, moved the compassion of our 
great philanthropist, Granville Sharpe ; and arrange- 
ments were made with the English Government, by 
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which the peninsula was given over to them, and set 
apart by them as a refuge for these fugitives. In 
1 79 1, William Wilberforce, at the head of the African 
Company which he formed in opposition to the slave- 
trade, got possession of the district : but the enormity 
of the evils baffled all purely philanthropic efforts ; 
it was a sink of sin and misery which nothing but 
the power of the Gospel could cleanse and heal. 
Imagine the wretched captives discharged in herds of 
hundreds at a time upon these hospitable shores, just 
as they had been taken from the holds of the different 
slave-ships. Numbers, living skeletons, crawled along 
in utter weakness ; many were hopelessly maimed, not 
a few, raving maniacs ; some expired in the friendly 
arms that were carrying them to the hospitals. And 
those whose health was not shattered, were not less 
difficult to deal with. Representatives of not less 
than a hundred different African nations were there ; 
quarrelsome, idle, ignorant, they were utterly un- 
principled and degraded. England dealt liberally 
with them as regards creature comforts — food, clothing, 
huts were provided for them, land divided amongst 
them, and supplies of seed and cattle wherewith to 
stock their farms ; but it seemed all thrown away. 
Some rushed off into the woods to re-commence their 
savage life ; some, wasting or destroying their own 
property first, lived by thieving and plunder. Devil- 
houses sprang up on all sides ; none dare cultivate 
the ground, for their crops were sure to be made off 
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with ; or keep pigs and fowls, for they were stolen 
almost as soon as they were housed. 

And yet it is a lovely land ; sharply -pointed 
mountains pierce the clouds, their slopes densely 
clothed with forests, and their base encircled with 
towering palms. Between their heights wind rich, 
fertile, well-watered valleys, and five-sixths of the 
district being surrounded by the sea, are refreshed by 
the invigorating Sfea-breezes. The shore is low, but 
the mountains are as much as 3,000 feet in height, 
and most picturesque in their outline. The forests 
abound in beautiful parrots, and many varieties of 
monkeys, while the lovely gazelle, and other graceful 
animals of the deer kind, browse in their sunny 
glades. Every sort of tropical plant amply repays 
cultivation here — arrowroot, cocoa, cotton, and palm- 
oil, besides magnificent timber amongst the trees, 
and sugar and spices of all kinds among plants of 
smaller growth. Elephants yield ivory, and the bees 
wax for export. 

The rescued slaves belonged to an immense number 
of different tribes and nations ; the peninsula was a 
Babel, indeed, for confusion, of tongues ! But.they 
were taught English as a common language, divided 
into fourteen different parishes, and freely supplied, as 
they arrived, with all that was needful for a happy 
launching in self-maintenance; we have seen with 
what result, until the arrival in their midst of the 
faithful Catechist from the Church Missionary Society, 
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which was truly for them the dawning of a new 
day. 

We have heard that Edward Bickersteth assigned 
Augustine Johnson to the station at Regent's Town, 
in the Sierra Leone peninsula. Johnson's had been, 
we may say, a lifelong preparation for the work 
which was so marvellously to grow under his hands. 
He was a German boy, from Hanover originally, born 
1779. When a child eight years old, he was reproved 
by his master, one Monday morning, for only re- 
membering a text out of the Sunday morning 
sermon. The rebuke so riveted the sacred words 
upon the little fellow's memory, that they remained 
engraven there for ever after : ' Call upon Me in the 
day of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify Me.' After' his marriage he came to London, 
and worked at a sugar-refiner's in Whitechapel. The 
times were awfully hard, his scanty earnings barely 
sufficed to keep body and soul together. One even- 
ing he had had nothing to eat, and his wife was in 
bed, crying for hunger ; he flung himself down in 
utter despair, for he had not a friend in the world to 
whom he could appeal. Then the text painfully 
impressed in his childhood came to his mind; but 
how should he call upon God ? his sins rose up before 
him ; he could not sleep ; he felt as if reason itself was 
forsaking him when he went to his work in the 
morning. At breakfast-time he returned to his home, 
although he knew there was nothing to eat, lest his 
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mates should discover their destitution ; but what 
was his astonishment when his wife met him with a 
face radiant with joy, to announce that their meal 
was ready ! A lady had taken a house next door, 
had required some help, and sent for her, and given 
her money. 

Augustine broke down under the joy of this sudden 
deliverance ; he saw, he felt now Who it was that had 
heard his prayers, and helped in their dire distress. 
They were never reduced altogether to such straits 
again. New light and comfort steadily increased, 
and his wife, after some time, was brought to God 
also. 

In May, 1813, the following year, Augustine was 
present at Mr. Kendal's dismissal to his post in New 
Zealand, by the Church Missionary Society, and lis- 
tened till his soul glowed with desire to devote himself 
also to the heathen, for Christ's sake. He spent the 
night in tears, pleading, ' Oh, could I but go and help 
and tell them of. Jesus ! O Lord, to Thee nothing 
is impossible : here am I ; send me.' After many 
changes and struggles, Mr. During, who was going 
himself to be a missionary, hearing his wish, called 
upon him and named him to Mr. Pratt. He was seen 
by the Church Missionary Society Committee, who 
planned twelve months' training for both husband 
and wife, and March 17th, 18 16, they sailed with Mr. 
During for Africa, being received by Mr. Bickersteth 
on their arrival, April 30th. 
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Some miles from Freetown, the capital of the penin- 
sula, there lies a lovely valley, which used to be called 
Hogbrook, so called from the number of pigs who, 
attracted by. the large brook, were always to be found 
there. Fed by rapid streams from the precipitous 
mountains, this brook maintains its banks on either 
side in a state of constant verdure. The English 
gave it the more distinguished name of Regent's 
Town, choosing it for the site of one of the villages 
for freed slaves. Fifteen hundred of them were here 
at this time, their huts built on both sides of the 
stream, their cattle fed on its pastures, and the lands 
they were to farm all around them. Augustine 
Johnson was placed there by Governor McCarthy and 
Mr. Bickersteth, to mark out their lands, appoint their 
trades, overlook their public work, give out their food 
and clothing, settle their quarrels, care for them in 
sickness, and teach them the way of God. 

It was a mighty task for one man. His flock were 
from twenty-two different nations, their only common 
language a little broken English ; many most ghastly 
in appearance, and their health so shattered that 
sometimes six or eight died in a day ; and yet they 
were crowded together, ten or even twenty in a hut. 

July 14th, 1 8 16, was his second Sunday. We will 
see how he set to work with this strange crew. He 
began with welcoming them to his early morning 
family prayer, in his own hut, at 5.30 a.m* The tiny 
room was soon filled ; he sang, instructed, and prayed 
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with them while they knelt around him, and so favour- 
ably were they impressed, that the difficulty was to 
send them away. The whole day was spent in re- 
peated services, one set having to be accommodated 
after another. His school opened the following day, 
with ninety boys, a few girls, and forty-three adults in 
the evening. 

His labours soon became so great he had scarcely 
an hour to himself. Upon a captured slave-ship arriv- 
ing in the harbour, he shortly after had another 1,000 
added to the 1,500 originally put under his care. By 
August, ten months after his arrival, a stone church, 
to hold 500 at once, was covered in ; and ambitious 
of the civilized appearance presented by Johnson's 
neatly-clothed woman-servant, the negroes began to 
take care of the gifts of clothing they had hitherto 
thrown away, and try to emulate her. But in spite of 
these outward improvements, for a while their pastor 
watched in vain for signs of a deeper work. When, 
after the services, one or another wanted to speak 
alone with him, his hopes would be excited ; but alas, 
it was only an application for the supply of some 
temporal need ; until October of that year, when a 
shingle-maker, Joe Thompson, came to Johnson, in 
genuine distress about his soul. The pastor had in- 
quired, ' If anyone in church had ever spent even five 
minutes in prayer to Jesus ?' This man had been 
deeply struck by it, and could only sob forth that he 
was wicked, that all his past sins were rushing upon 
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his mind Johnson says: 'What I felt is inexpres- 
sible. I pointed him to a crucified Saviour, while 
tears ran down his cheeks ; and then I was obliged to 
leave him, for I could scarcely contain myself.' 

The next week more came in like manner. Satur- 
day evening became a time strongly marked by the 
recurrence of such cases ; but it was some time after 
that Johnson first heard jthat the Church Missionary 
Committee at home were in the habit of setting apart 
an hour on that evening for special prayer for Africa. 
On March 17th, 1817, Johnson was ordained, and on 
Easter Sunday, April 6th, he first preached to his flock 
as a clergyman. It was a memorable day. God so 
moved the hearts of his people by his words, that 
many wept and prayed aloud ; this continued through 
the day, and Johnson, unable to restrain his feelings, 
had to leave the church ; but even in his house their 
cries to God for mercy and for pardon reached his 
ears. This was but the beginning. They pressed so 
eagerly into the house of God for instruction, that 
when the bell rang it summoned those already there 
the church was full an hour before service. It became 
necessary first to build a gallery, and then greatly to 
enlarge it at the east end. 

May 17th we hear that nine had learned to read ; 
and one said : * I cannot thank the Lord Jesus enough 
for this good book, for I have seen myself in it' This 
month he administered the Lord's Supper to more 
than fifty, who all looked up to him as their father in 
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Christ He began a benefit society, proposing that 
each should give a halfpenny a week to it, to which 
they gladly agreed. One said : ' Dat be very good 
ting, broders ; suppose one be sick, all be sick ; one 
be well, all be well.' 

In December, 1817, they had their first Church 
Missionary meeting. It began, of course, with prayer ; 
then seventeen of the communicants spoke in their 
broken English, and no less than 107 put their names 
down as subscribers. No one proposed less than two- 
pence a month as a contribution. Then came the 
children with their offerings. One boy begged Mr. 
Johnson to take two halfpennies. 'Why,' he was 
asked, 'where did you get money?* 'Me got tree 
coppers long time. Me beg you, massa, take two, and 
me keep one/ These were, indeed, earnest child- 
Christians. From the piazza of his house, once in the 
middle of the night, Johnson overheard a child's voice 
pleading thus in prayer : ' Lord Jesus, my heart bad 
too much. Me want to love You, to serve You ; but 
my bad heart wtl not let me. O Lord Jesus, me 
can't make me good ! Take away this bad heart ; 
give me a new heart. Me sin everyday. Pardon my 
sin ; let me sin no more.' One older convert, who 
had found comfort, expressed it thus. In answer to 
the question, ' How is it with your heart now ?' he 
answered : ' Massa, my heart no live here now ; my 
heart live there,' pointing to the skies. 

Tamba, one of the first converts, soon became able 
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to help, and did help effectually after a while, even 
taking the services when Johnson was laid up with 
fever. He was a bright specimen of Christian joy 
and faith. Upon one occasion he lost a bull and a 
goat in one day, the greater part of his property. 
Johnson said : ' Tamba, you had a great loss to-day.' 
He replied : ' He that gave them, took them away.' 

Only fourteen months after Johnson's first Sunday 
amongst them, which we have described, we find the 
following outline of a day's experience : 

'Sept. 6th, 1 8 17. — The vestry, the stairs of the 
gallery, the tower and the windows, were all full. 
Some of the seats which were filled in the passages, 
broke down, overweighted. When I entered the 
church and saw the multitudes, I could hardly refrain 
myself. After evening service, one of the boys wished 
to know if it were really true Jesus prayed for them ? 
They had been in the field to pray, and did not know 
how. I spoke to them, and they went back with joy. 
Being a moonlight night, the mountains re-echoed 
with the singing of hymns, the girls, in one part, 
praying and singing by turns. The boys had got 
upon a high rock with a light ; one gave out a hymn, 
and, when finished, another engaged in prayer. Many 
of the people, hearing, got up and joined them.' Thus 
one described the effects of Mr. Johnson's sermon : 
' Sometimes you speak, massa, me tink you only talk 
to me ; me say in my heart, " Dat was me been do 
dat ting." Me 'fraid me no love Jesus ; yet me want 
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to love and serve Him too much ; but me bad heart. 
Me tink sometimes me have two hearts ; one want do 
good, that other always want do bad. O Lord Jesus, 
have mercy on me, poor sinner !' 

On Christmas Day, this year, no less than 800 
dined and rejoiced together in the angels' glad 
tidings. 

Johnson did not confine his labours to Regent's 
Town ; he took a tour, with Tamba, right round the 
colony, 120 miles, in seven days, teaching and preach- 
ing as they went. 

In 1 8 19, Mrs. Johnson's alarming illness obliged her 
husband to take her back to England. Perhaps little 
seen above ground, hers had been in truth a mighty 
work at her husband's side, in the girls' schools, and 
amongst native women. She was greatly restored by 
her native air, so that Mr. Johnson could leave her 
with comfort in January the following year, and return 
to his beloved people. The time of his absence was 
thus described by one : ' Massa, before you go from 
this place you preach, and you say, " Suppose some- 
body beat rice, when he done beat, he take the fan 
and fan it, and then all chaff fly away, and the rice 
get clean. So God do Him people. He fan the chaff 
away." Now, massa, we been in that fashion ever 
since you been gone to England. God fan us that 
time for true.' The young church had indeed to pass 
through a season of winnowing and sifting, but all 
was overruled for helping on the true work. 
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Take the following little incident from one of their 
missionary journeys. They were returning home- 
wards, when a tremendous torrent came down from 
the mountain, and blew with great violence for four 
hours. The awful thunder and lightning, with torrents 
of rain, created so much confusion in the boat, that 
the men did not know what they were doing ; one let 
the anchor go, but it did not reach the bottom, and 
being near rocks, their peril was great. Then Tamba 
came forward and begged Mr. Johnson to have the 
command given to him. They did so ; his calm, un- 
ruffled spirit, his firm head and steady eye, the result 
of his trust in Him whom winds and waves obey, 
proved their salvation. They recovered the anchor and 
steered their little boat in safety through the stormy 
sea, till they landed safely, at five in the morning, 
only five miles from Regent's Town. 

The apostle's definition was eminently true of 
Augustine Johnson, he was 'in labours more 
abundant ;' and after seven years of devoted service 
his health began seriously to give way. The doctors 
urged a visit to England as the best chance of 
recovery, and he had the further inducement of hoping 
that he might bring back his wife, now greatly re- 
covered, with him when he returned. He took Mr.. 
Duong's little daughter under his charge for the 
journey, and a young negress named Sarah Bicker- 
steth as attendant to the child, and sailed the end of 
April. He knew not that he was on the eve of a far 
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longer journey. The third day of the voyage he 
became seriously worse, and he expired on the 3rd of 
May, 1823, only aged forty-four. His last words 
were : ' I cannot live ; God calls me, and this night I 
shall be with Him.' 



CHAPTER III. 

YORUBA. 

BETWEEN Sierra Leone on the far west, and the delta 
of the great Niger river on the east, we find three 
countries placed side by side, whose very names seem 
to recall terrible memories — Ashantee, Dahomey, and 
Yoruba ; all three are washed on their southern shores 
by the waters of the Gulf of Guinea. Though they 
lie only ten degrees north of the equator, and, in 
common with the other shores of this great continent, 
we find with them also a strip of low, swampy ground, 
always unhealthy, running along the sea-coast, the 
districts farther inland are beautiful and salubrious. 
The lofty range of the Kong Mountains lie between 
the low land and the upper bend of the great river, and 
many a breezy hill varies the prospect, while some 
high granite peaks seem to pierce the sky. Between 
their giant ridges lie lovely flowery valleys, watered 
by the bright streams which course down the moun- 
tain slopes. 
We find here, as elsewhere, that the mountains iare 
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God's strong boxes for holding mineral treasures. 
Iron ore is very abundant, and the natives are well 
aware both of its value and how to make use of it. 
Gold dust was found in quantities sufficient to give a 
name to part of the coast, while an adjacent district 
received the title of Ivory Coast, from the number 
of elephants captured and killed there for the sake 
of their tusks. It is a wealthy land in its natural 
productions. The supplies of oil there are enormous, 
from three sources — the palm, which has already been 
frequently mentioned ; the oil-yielding ground-nut ; 
and the * shea-butter/ made from the olive-like seeds 
of a tree. Cotton grows in large quantities ; the 
women spin it, and men and women weave it into the 
native cloth, which is worn by all. It is sometimes 
made blue, dyed thus with indigo ; sometimes checked 
with a sort of cotton grown at Haussa, said to be 
naturally red. A kind of pumpkin, called a calabash, 
is invaluable as a vessel ; the size varies, some are 
smaller than a tea-cup, and others hold three or four 
gallons. They are made by cutting a hole in the 
smaller end to admit the air, so that the pulp decays 
without injuring the rind. 

The people are industrious, and cultivate the sweet 
potato, cassada, and other grains. Their houses are 
thatched, without windows or any opening but that of 
the low door, and the roof projects so far beyond the 
walls that but little air can get in. They are often 
built round a court, into which the separate dwellings 
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open ; this court, shaded by the trees with which it is 
planted, forming a favourite place for family gather- 
ings. Here, on a moonlight night, they will sit 
listening for hours, while one or another relates an 
incident or a fairy tale, which is a favourite entertain- 
ment. 

They are fond of dress, and take interest and pains 
in adorning themselves. Animal food is not eaten 
solid, but boiled up with balls of Indian corn, called 
dengi '; mixed up with vegetables, it makes a strong 
sauce. It is eaten out of a large earthen bowl, round 
which the family seat themselves on the ground. 

Details such as these, seem to sketch the outline of 
a very different picture from any on which our eyes 
have yet rested in Africa ; but much that might have 
been peaceful and prosperous in Yoruba, has been 
cruelly marred and kept in constant peril, from the 
attacks of the fierce Fellatahs. This terrible Moham- 
medan people have for the last hundred years been 
the scourge of all this part of the continent. Their 
armies have been incessantly overrunning the country, 
destroying towns and villages, in order to carry off the 
inhabitants as slaves. 

Let one instance suffice as an example of thousands. 
We say thousands advisedly, as one traveller relates 
having passed more than twenty large places thus 
overthrown, in the course of one day's foot-travelling. 

It was in the early spring of 1821, that the large 
town of Oshogun, beyond the Kong Mountains, in 
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Yoruba, was thus cruelly attacked; 12,000 people 
were dwelling in the utmost peace and security within 
their triple wooden walls. They had risen without a 
thought of danger that fatal morning. The women 
were busy preparing breakfast in the houses, the men 
engaged as usual, when the dreaded cry was heard, 
'The Mohammedans are coming !' The men rushed to 
defend the walls, bidding their families flee out, to 
secrete themselves in the bush. Alas, it was already 
too late ! the gates had already been secured by their 
relentless foes, so that escape was impossible. The 
men fought like lions, as those only can fight who 
know that all dearest to them is at stake ; but it was 
all in vain. They were overpowered by numbers. 
The Fellatahs entered the enclosure, fired the houses, 
chained together those eligible for sale, and murdered 
the rest The sun that had risen that morning in 
tropical splendour upon those happy homes, loving 
parents surrounded by groups of merry children, shed 
its setting rays on nothing but a confused mass of 
smoking ruins and blackened corpses ; while the air 
was filled with the bitter wailings of throngs of help- 
less widows and orphans, being led away into cap- 
tivity. A captivity, we must remember, which meant 
far different things in Africa to what it would have 
done in Europe ; even all the unfathomed horrors of 
slavery. 

Of one of these unhappy victims, a boy twelve years 
of age, named Adjai, whom that day made fatherless, 
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and saw led away as a slave with his mother and little 
sisters, we shall hear more anon. Under his Christian 
name of Samuel Crowther, he is well known as one of 
the greatest men in the African history of the present 
day ; and Oshogun, afterwards rebuilt and a second 
time miserably destroyed, will live in history as the 
place of his birth and scene of his childhood, although 
not a vestige of it is now remaining. 

The Fellatahs continued to gain ground in Yoruba, 
the slave-wars were carried on, large districts were 
depopulated, and, therefore, left untilled. Woods 
and jungles supplanted the corn-fields and gardens 
of more prosperous times ; instead of the busy hum 
of human life, no sounds met the ear except the 
monkey's chatter and the parrot's scream, or yet 
more harsh and unwelcome to human auditors, not 
unfrequently the lion's roar. 

Some of the poor remains of its former people, 
hiding themselves where they might, from the fury of 
their relentless persecutors, discovered in the south- 
western part of the kingdom of Yoruba, in a region 
of granite hills, a deep low cavern, in a huge mass of 
porphyry, called Olumo y or the hiding-place, from the 
shelter it had at one time afforded to a gang of 
robbers. It was in the year 1825 it became thus the 
refuge of a few homeless fugitives, fleeing for their 
lives and liberties from the Fellatahs. Ere long they 
were joined by others, and remained in security, though 
often sorely in lack of food, and obliged to subsist on 
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the leaves of the pepper-plant, or any edible roots on 
which they could lay hands. 

By degrees, they ventured out far enough to pur- 
chase a little seed-corn, and began to attempt 
cultivating the ground, and erecting dwellings in 
spots sheltered from observation. Their numbers 
steadily increased, until the remains of the inhabitants 
of as many as 130 towns, destroyed like Oshogun, 
had gathered in this rocky refuge. They settled 
down in small but entirely separate communities,, 
each with its own chief and war-captain, its judge 
and council-house, and each finally taking the name 
of the place from which they had been driven. 

To the whole settlement they gave the name of 
Abbeokuta, or Understone, in memory of the original 
cavern. The insignificant group who first made their 
home there swelled, in a few years, to many thousands 
in numbers, all from the Egba tribe of Yoruba ; and 
in 1829 they were joined by a remarkable man, 
whose character, by degrees, gained him authority 
over the entire community. His name was Shodeki ; 
wise in council, and brave in war, he used his influence 
only for the general good. He set up a sort of 
parliament, a council of the different town-governors 
and war : captains, by which all points of general 
interest were to be discussed and settled. This union 
has been the strength of the Abbeokutans ; through 
it, by God's help, they have withstood repeated and 
severe assaults from common foes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABBEOKUTA. 

The town of Abbeokuta, whose encircling walls 
measure eighteen miles or more in circumference, 
and are now reckoned to contain not less than 100,000 
inhabitants, stands amid a group of granite rocks on 
the eastern banks of the river Ogun. Its native 
dwellings have a singularly picturesque effect, as they 
are seen rising one above another on the rocky 
heights, or clustering in the intervening hollows, 
everywhere interspersed with trees of various forms 
and hues. Here the lowly roofs are half-encircled by 
the orange, the lime, the plantain, and the banana, 
with their pleasant fruits ; there the broad umbrella- 
tree spreads its grateful shade, and there are the 
tall, handsome cotton-trees, over-topping all the rest. 
But huge blocks of naked granite tower higher still, 
and the eye rests with peculiar interest on the broad, 
flat rock which covers the cave of Olumo. 

Nor does the interior detract from this pleasing 
exteripr. The houses, though built of clay and 
thatched, are better built and more comfortable than 
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is usual in Africa. The markets are well supplied. 
Indian and other corn, beans of all sorts, yams, 
cooked and raw, sugar-canes, beef, pork and mutton, 
fish, fowl, and dried rats (a favourite dish), are all on 
sale. Fruits of all sorts, wine, beer, and palm-oil in 
abundance, cotton, raw or in reels, or woven materials, 
leather and iron articles of all descriptions. All these 
things are of native produce or manufacture ; the 
only European articles sold being tobacco and gun- 
powder. 

We have traced the origin and early history of this 
remarkable city. It now remains for us to learn how 
and when its first link was formed with the friends of 
Christianity, and by what means the first efforts to 
teach the Gospel amongst its numerous and intelligent 
inhabitants were set on foot. It was in 1829 that 
Shodeki assumed the reins of government over the 
motley groups of citizens within its walls. Ten years 
later, vague rumours of this now flourishing settle- 
ment had reached Sierra Leone, where, as we know, 
many thousands of liberated slaves had been disem- 
barked, and some had risen from the lowest degrada- 
tion to civilization, comfort, and independence. 

Spite of the joys of their new surroundings, their 
hearts yearned after their native land, and a few of 
the wealthier and more enterprising conceived the 
idea of setting up a trade with the very districts 
from which they had been sold as slaves. They pur- 
chased a captured slave-vessel, loaded her with 
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articles of commerce, manned her with a crew of 
African freedmen like themselves (there was but one 
white man on board), and set sail for Badagry. 

Along the northern coast of the Gulf of Guinea I 
there runs a long, narrow strip of water, separated by 
a belt of land, varying in breadth, from the open sea. 
This water is now contracted so as not to be more 
than half a mile across, now expanded into a sort of 
inland lake, but it is always so peaceful, smooth and 
clear, so exquisitely bordered on either side with the 
luxuriant foliage of the tropics, that Europeans 
commonly call it the * Beautiful.' The familiar names 
of Lagos and Badagry are both of them towns built 
on the inland shore of this lagoon. Lagos is the sea- 
port town due south of Abbeokuta, distant from it 
about four days' land-journey ; Badagry is perhaps 
some fifty miles farther west. 

The strip of land between Badagry and the open 
sea is a sort of bank of sandy soil, about a mile 
across, against which the sea dashes on the outer 
side with such fury that the landing is generally 
dangerous. It has to be accomplished in flat-bottomed 
boats, and should the wave arch over before the little 
vessel has reached its crest, it is invariably upset. Car- 
goes, as well as lives, are sometimes lost in this perilous 
landing ; but it did not damp the ardour of our enter- 
prising commercial negroes, and the trade they had 
schemed and hoped for was satisfactorily established. 
A ready sale was found for the Sierra Leone articles, 
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and a supply of native produce brought back in 
exchange. The solitary first cruiser was soon joined 
by two others, also redeemed slave-ships ; and their 
success naturally suggested to the traders the possi- 
bility at least of their returning to dwell permanently 
in their beloved native country. The first party set 
out in 1839; in three years from that time, 1843, 
no less than 500 had left Sierra Leone for this pur- 
pose. All aimed at reaching Abbeokuta, where they 
hoped to find protection and safety, but some, un- 
fortunately, went to Lagos, as the shortest and easiest 
way thither. Lagos was a hornets' nest of slave- 
dealers, men brutalized by the long indulgence of 
every evil passion. The emigrants landed, well-pro- 
vided with comforts and necessaries for their under- 
taking, property of all sorts ; these trained robbers 
could not passively watch it passing through their 
territories; they seized the owners, took everything 
from them which they possessed, and sent them 
stripped and beggared upon their four days' journey, 
mockingly bidding them rejoice that they had escaped 
with liberty and life ! 

Those who went by Badagry, on the contrary, found 
there so many friends and helpers that some were 
induced to take up their abode there permanently, 
while others were assisted on their further journey. 
At first this lay through a flat, swampy country, in 
parts covered with jungle, then into a soft, lovely 
region of undulating landscapes, watered with spark- 
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ling streams, and shaded with palm, cocoa-nut, and 
banana trees; but alas, absolutely depopulated, nothing 
of human life or surroundings to be seen that was 
not in ruins, and of these the pitiful relics abounded. 
Within ten miles of Abbeokuta, this again was 
altered. Beautiful corn-fields, with their stores of 
waving grain, alternated with pastures full of sheep 
and cattle. Farm villages met the eye on every 
side, and all wore the appearance of peace and 
plenty. 

Once within the walls, and the welcome to the 
emigrants was unbounded. Numbers found their 
long-lost relatives or friends, and the joy of these 
reunions was only to be measured by the miseries 
of separation they had undergone. So they settled 
down afresh, in the 'haven where they would be;' 
but there was a marked difference between these re- 
turned wanderers. Some were still idolaters, glad to 
escape from the restraints of the Christian colony 
they had left ; but some were true children of God, 
and, sorely missing the means of grace they had 
formerly enjoyed, they sent back the most urgent 
entreaties to their former friends and ministers to 
provide them with missionaries and the means of 
grace in Abbeokuta. 

The Niger Expedition, of which details will be given 
in a following chapter, had taken place in the year 
before this, 1 841, and, in spite of the heavy trials and 
partial failure which had befallen it, had thrown much 
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light upon the hitherto unknown interior of this 
part of Africa. To obey the call would not now, as 
formerly, be adventuring men and money upon an 
absolutely unexplored district ; and the Church 
Missionary Society decided that Mr. Townsend, one 
of their catechists at Sierra Leone, should visit Abbe- 
okuta, in order to see what could be done. Two 
Christian Egba Yorubans were selected to accompany 
him, and great was the excitement in the colony 
while matters were being arranged for 'white man 
going to our country.' It is interesting to know that 
the proposed travellers received a free passage to 
Badagry, from a little band of natives who had lately 
purchased a small slaver, and were about to make 
their first trading voyage with her. 

Mr. Townsend landed December 19th, 1842, and 
found the Rev. T. B. Freeman, a Baptist missionary, 
was at Badagry, having just returned from his first 
visit to the city of the Understone also, when his 
Church Missionary brother was landing. Mr. Free- 
man gave a most cheering report of his reception. 
'Ah/ said these poor people to him, 'we told our 
king that English people loved us, and missionaries 
would be sure to follow us to Abbeokuta, but he would 
hardly believe that anyone would come so very far 
to do us good. Oh, massa ! you are welcome, wel- 
come, welcome !' The streets had been lined with 
people, who greeted in him the messenger of a 
nation and religion to whom they owed so much. 

4 
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Shodeki seemed overjoyed, and on one occasion 
clasped him in his arms in a transport of delight. 

Mr. Townsend soon found that quite as hearty a 
reception awaited him. Some had even taken the 
trouble of learning to say in English, * How-do-you- 
do, white man ; how-do-you-do, you that are coming/ 
Shodeki declared his intention of suppressing slavery 
in his own dominions ; and, expressing his fervent 
desire to have missionaries at Abbeokuta, offered to 
give them any site they liked to build on. 

The finding of lost relations, even by the members 
of this little embassy, was an exquisite happiness. 
John McCormack found his sister in a woman 
who was selling to him in the market ; and 
Andrew Wilhelm discovered several members of his 
family, though it was more than twenty years since 
he had been enslaved. Another of his companions 
came to Mr. Townsend in the greatest delight, with a 
woman, saying : * I done find my wife !' In short, 
the report was altogether so hopeful that it decided 
the Church Missionary to begin a work at Abbeokuta 
without delay. 

Mr. Townsend returned to England for ordination ; 
after which it was arranged that he was to go on to 
his work with Mr. Gollmer and Mr. Crowther (the 
boy * Adjai of Oshogun ') who had been already, as 
the Egbas said, 'crowned a minister' in June, 1843. 
They sailed from Sierre Leone, December 18th, 1844, 
with their wives and children, and several lay-helpers, 
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and landed at Badagry in January, 1845. Here a 
serious blow befell them — almost as soon as they 
landed they received tidings of the death of Shodeki ; 
and messages from his fellow-chieftains, which, though 
favourable, advised their remaining at Badagry for the 
present. They hoped this meant only a short delay ; 
but it was extended to the trying period* of not less 
than seventeen months, which they strove to turn to 
the best account by labouring at the scene of their 
detention. 

When other obstacles were removed, the journey 
proved to be far from an easy one. It had to be per- 
formed in the rainy season : the road was a pool of 
water, up to the horses' knees, so slippery they could 
hardly keep their footing, and so narrow that they 
could scarcely squeeze through it. First one foot, 
and then the other, would be held fast in a briar, then 
the bough of a tree imprisoned the rider's head or 
neck : their clothes were torn, their bodies sore and 
bruised, and they were thankful when the halting-hour 
arrived to pitch their tent, light a fire, and dry their 
soaking garments. 

But, once arrived, the warmth of their welcome 
soon made them forget these troubles. At a public 
meeting of the chiefs all united in offering expressions 
of satisfaction and delight in having them. They 
agreed at once to send their children to school ; and 
presented the missionary party with about three acres 
of land for building purposes, promising to help them 
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in erecting their houses, etc. The promise was 
heartily fulfilled. The first day brought them thirty 
willing labourers ; the second over 300 ; the third 670, 
so that they were obliged to ask the chiefs to disperse 
them. They did what they were asked ; but were 
amazed at the magical influence the missionaries had 
exercised in the matter, and briefly commented : ' God 
is great ; white men have sense/ The door, seven 
feet high, and glass windows, which had been brought 
ready made, were matters of ardent admiration and 
amazement. With such speed were the operations 
carried forward that in December, the same year, they 
were fit for occupation. 

Three months after, in March, 1847, a mission 
church was completed, which was so soon over- 
crowded, that, with the chiefs consent, four other 
covered places for worship were erected before the 
year was out. A few weeks after the church was 
completed a most satisfactory incident took place, 
showing the direction in which the new influences 
were working. At a meeting attended by not less 
than 1,000 persons, a law was passed threatening 
death to any one kidnapping slaves. The adult 
Sunday school soon numbered fifty-two scholars ; and 
by Christmas-time there were as many as thirty-two 
communicants. One of the early candidates for 
baptism was Afala, Mr. Crowther's aged mother, who, 
with his sisters and their families, had been restored 
to him after twenty-five years' separation. 
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It was a bright dawn indeed, after the long night 
of sorrow and darkness that had enshrouded Yoruba ; 
but it was not to be a morning without clouds. The 
large congregations, the numbers seeking instruction, 
and known to have given up idols, though not openly 
baptized, began to excite the anger and hostility not 
only of the heathen priests and priestesses, but the 
Mohammedan slave-dealers, who saw in this new 
order of things much danger to their craft and gains. 

It was early in 1848 that they set various schemes 
on foot, by which to stem the progress of this fast- 
growing stream. One was to poison all the regular 
church-goers : a wretched individual undertook to 
act the part of spy and make out an exact list of 
victims. The God they served was able to deliver 
them. He struck with sickness unto death their 
would-be murderer. This man was taken ill and died 
himself ; the other conspirators were frightened and 
would take no further steps in carrying out the plot ; 
and it was only after it had quite passed away that 
the intended sufferers knew of the danger they had 
escaped. 

But stronger measures were adopted in the autumn 
of the same year. First, an aged woman was put in 
chains for no other fault than attendance upon church 
and the classes ; and though the friendly chief, Ogu- 
bonna, soon obtained her liberation, she was the first 
of many sufferers. There was a man of note, named 
Oguntolla, famous for his tremendous courage and 
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reckless daring in former days, now changed into a 
lamb, by the grace of God. A snare was planned for 
him to suit his well-known former character. Men 
came to him, holding out a razor, and insisted on the 
dread alternative, that he should either use it on him- 
self or on them. They little anticipated the reply 
they received. Putting the instrument gently aside, 
he replied : c I have learned now, " Thou shalt do no 
murder."' Upon this they dragged him away, put 
his feet and legs through the holes of a perforated 
wall — a torturing form of keeping a man in the stocks 
— and, swollen and terribly painful as they were, he 
submitted to be kept there five days sooner than 
recant His ' mind was made up/ he said, ' to live or 
die for Christ ;' and there was something touching in 
the message he sent to Mr. Crowther to be comforted 
for him — not to be afraid. Finding they could make 
no impression upon him, his persecutors ultimately 
released him. 

But it was not till October, 1849, that the storm 
burst in all its fury. Then, by a unanimous effort of 
their foes, the converts were seized in numbers, tor- 
tured in the stocks, fearfully beaten, scourged, and in 
some cases almost starved to death. It was all in 
vain. God's strength was made perfect in their weak- 
ness : not one gave way ; baptized and unbaptized 
stood firm alike, comforting each other with their 
Lord's example. ' Day after day,' said their persecu- 
tors, ' we torment them ; but still they say : " We will 
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die sooner than recant." ' And in the full conviction 
that Christian fortitude and endurance were the results 
of some potent drink or magic charm, they demanded : 
'What is it white man gives you that makes your 
heart so strong ?' They had yet to learn, ' we can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
us/ 

The patient fidelity, however, of these negro martyrs 
was not without its effect Their enemies were baffled 
by their unswerving perseverance, and touched, in 
spite of themselves, by their noble devotion to the 
service and will of their unseen Master. General 
opinion in Abbeokuta began to turn in their favour ; 
and by the end of February, 1850, the fury of the 
storm had very much died away. 



CHAPTER V. 

DAHOMEY. 

BETWEEN the kingdoms of Ashantee on the east, and 
Yoruba on the west, lies the large and powerful 
kingdom of Dahomey. It extends from the sea-coast 
on the south to the Kong Mountains on the north, 
and is about 200 miles long by 180 broad. The 
seasons are regular and the soil highly productive, 
the situation of the country most favourable for in- 
dustry and commerce ; but the only art cultivated in 
Dahomey is the art of war, the only trade carried on 
that of the buying and selling of slaves. 

Their religion chiefly consists in offering a daily 
human sacrifice, and once a year watering the graves 
of their ancestors with the blood of hundreds of their 
fellow-creatures. In common with many African 
nations the serpent is one of their honoured and 
dreaded divinities. The picture introduces one of the 
chief snake-temples at Abomey, the capital. They 
worship their monarch as a kind of god, and believe 
that he can do no wrong. When his subjects approach 
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him, they fall flat upon the ground, and cover their 
heads with earth. And what a god ! more like an incar- 
nate fiend. He rests his feet upon a footstool made 
with three human skulls, his walking-stick is headed by 
a skull, and his best drinking-cup made out of the same! 




His large income is entirely derived from the slave- 
trade ; he not only kidnaps and sells slaves on his own 
account, but he levies a tax on each one sold out of his 
dominions. The consequence is, that all the neigh- 
bouring countries have been laid waste, as place after 
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place has fallen beneath his terrible sword. All 
women are his special property, no one can have a 
wife unless he purchase her from the king, or receives 
her from the monarch as a reward of bravery. The 
sovereign is said to have about 3,000 wives or women 
for his own use, and once a year they are distributed ; 
some given away as prizes, the others sold at a fixed 
price. The strongest are reserved for the army, and, 
after training, make soldiers who surpass all others in 
bravery and daring. A great object with them being 
the successful storming of villages in order to get 
slaves, they are practised in rushing through high 
heaps of prickly briars, the usual village rampart. 
Piles of thorny bushes are set up, and they are bidden 
to go through them at the word of command. Bare- 
footed and bare-headed, for they have no covering but 
short trousers and tunics over them, they then rush 
forward like mad creatures, seeming to feel no pain, 
and, indeed, springing so lightly they scarcely touch the 
brambles. These Amazons, as they are called, being 
really found to surpass the men in courage and fide- 
lity, are the king's most trusted warriors. His army 
numbers about 20,000, and of these 5,000 are women. 
The spreading of Christianity, joined with the 
growing power of Abbeokuta, threatened seriously to 
check the slave-hunts of these desperate man-stealers ; 
and when Commander Forbes and Mr. Beecroft, the 
English consul, visited Abomey, the capital, in May, 
1850, and the entire corps of these female warriors, 
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5,000 in number, was paraded before them, the fierce 
cry went up in the very presence of the white men, from 
the bloodthirsty host, ' Give us Abbeokuta ! give us 
Abbeokuta !' Our envoys did all in their power to 
avert the manifest danger, but it would have availed 
as much to reason with a hungry lion. The utmost 
concession they could obtain from the king was a 
warning or permission to remove their countrymen if 
they liked ; but, the savage eagerness of his troops 
reflected on his dark features, 'he should certainly 
visit the place/ he said, ' on his next campaign.' 

All that these faithful friends could do, therefore, 
at the time, for the missionaries, was to send them 
full warning, and beg them to be prepared for the 
worst. In January, 185 1, they made a further effort. 
They visited Abbeokuta themselves, and inspected the 
condition of the walls and other defences, suggesting 
how to strengthen them ; and though some of the 
chieftains only partly believed them, and were un- 
willing to take any trouble about it, much was done 
that proved of the greatest service afterwards. 

Two months later, and the dreaded foe was upon 
them. It was Sunday, March 2nd, 1851, that intelli- 
gence was received of their actual approach. Gloom 
and excitement rapidly spread amongst all classes. 
The missionaries, undeterred, summoned their con- 
gregations to the usual services, and the places of 
worship were not less thronged than usual, while one 
can imagine with what fervour the petitions would be 
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re-echoed from earnest. Christian hearts, 'From battle, 
murder, and sudden death, good Lord deliver us.' 

As the sun went down, the war-chiefs and their 
soldiers might be seen hurrying to the walls ; the 
whole male population was summoned to the defence, 
while the women and children rushed wildly hither 
and thither, inciting the men to courage. The 
missionaries remained calmly at their posts. 

The enemy numbered 10,000 fighting men, besides 
6,000 Amazons ; in Abbeokuta there were only 8,000 
fit for battle. The odds seemed fearful, but His 
servants knew that it was nothing with their Lord to 
save by many or by few, and their hearts were kept 
in peace, stayed on Him, because they trusted in 
Him. No one thought of desertion, or efforts for 
personal safety, apart from the general weal. 

It was the mid-day of Monday, March 3rd, that 
a heavy fire of musketry told the awful work of 
destruction had begun. The Dahomians come on in 
compact and well-ordered masses, but a tremendous 
fire is poured upon them from the walls — only low 
mud walls. But their progress is arrested ; it is more 
than they expected, and they now change their plans, 
extending their line in front of the wall. The soldiers 
within do the same, and the firing re-commences, but, 
thank God, the besiegers are repulsed. Every shot 
from the city seems to tell upon their serried ranks ; 
already the slaughter amongst them is terrible. A 
second time they try the plan of further extension ; it 
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is met by a counter-movement on the part of the 
Egbas. And thus, for six hours, a desperate struggle is 
maintained ; and now the evening is drawing on. See, 
the enemy wavers ! for the first time in their military 
experience perhaps, they falter, they give way, and 
though still steadily and in order, they are actually 
falling back ; it is soon no matter of uncertainty — 
yes, they are in full retreat. Now, in hot pursuit, the 
Egbas pour over the walls, and drive them before 
them with renewed slaughter for about two miles. 
Then darkness, hunger, and fatigue arrested their 
further progress, and greatly exhausted, though over- 
flowing with triumphant thankfulness, they returned 
to their homes for the night. 

Early next morning, the Egbas rose to resume the 
attack, and, if possible, complete the route of the 
enemy ; but, to their astonishment, they had dis- 
appeared. It was afterwards known, that when the 
Dahomians reckoned up their numbers that night, 
and discovered the large number missing, they were 
afraid to risk a second battle ; there were not less 
than 1,800 of their troops left dead before the walls 
of Abbeokuta, and these the flower of their army, 
chiefly women, as the Amazons are always placed in 
front when a severe struggle is apprehended. 

Following their traces, the Egbas came upon them 
at the town of Isagga, before which they had sat 
down, with the fierce determination to annihilate 
them before they went further. There was a reason 
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for this vindictive purpose. Before going on to 
Abbeokuta, in the first instance, the Dahomians had 
sought information from the men of Isagga as to the 
weaker points in the walls and other defences of 
Abbeokuta, in order to plan their attack the more 
successfully. Now Mr. Hinderer, one of our Church 
Missionary missionaries, had visited Isagga and made 
a favourable impression upon the minds of its in- 
habitants. For his sake, and that of his companions, 
they were well-inclined to put the enemy on the 
wrong tack, and purposely gave false information 
upon the points on which they were questioned. The 
Dahomians had soon discovered how they had been 
misled ; and yet further irritated by their losses and 
-discomfiture, they had fallen back upon Isagga when 
retreating from Abbeokuta, thirsting to take a deep 
and full revenge. 

But the eager and victorious Egbas, elate with 
yesterday's success, were close upon their rear ; the 
men of Isagga, encouraged by their assistance, and 
desperate, knowing that all dearest to them was at 
stake, fought nobly also ; and the results of the second 
battle were even more disastrous than that of the 
first to the invaders. It was computed that in the 
whole expedition they lost not less than 3,000 
warriors, men and women, besides 1,000 taken 
prisoners, while, strange to say, not more than 200 
or 300 of the Yorubas had perished. 

Truly, the God whom they were beginning to 
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serve had covered their head in the day of battle. 
The deliverance was so signal, nay, so wonderful, to 
all who knew what the previous experiences had been 
on both sides, that it entirely changed the current 
of public opinion, towards the new religion and its 
adherents. Not only were the heathen chiefs con- 
strained to acknowledge, the value and importance of 
the advice and assistance given them by Messrs. 
Beecroft and Forbes, but the conduct both of the 
missionaries and the converts called forth their 
warmest admiration. The converts fought with the 
calm and steadfast bravery of those to whom death 
has lost its sting ; the missionaries did not fight, but 
they braved the worst dangers of the battle, in order 
to carry food and water to the soldiers who, unable to 
leave their posts to obtain refreshment, would other- 
wise have sunk exhausted for lack of these supplies. 
The Christian women, even, had rivalled the courage 
of their Amazon sisters — nay, had gone far beyond it. 
Not a few, during the hottest of the fight, regardless 
of the bullets that were flying on every side, employed 
themselves in carrying water to the thirsty soldiers on 
the walls. Mr. Hinderer, when engaged in the 
same work, found the road lined with women thus 
employed ; two of them had the noble joy of doing 
this for a man who had been one of their bitterest 
persecutors. Thus did these Christians heap coals of 
fire on their heads ! And, in the emphatic words of 
Scripture, the ' fruit of righteousness was peace.' 

5 
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The effect of the victory upon the town of Abbeo- 
kuta was most striking. All persecution ceased. 
The victory was universally attributed to the God of 
the Christians ; the principal chiefs at once agreed to 
send their children to the missionaries' schools ; the 
large congregations of Sabbath worshippers remained 
unmolested, and steadily increased in numbers : on 
every side it was manifest how good had been brought 
out of evil. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IBADAN. 

The successful establishment of missionary work at 
Abbeokuta, in spite of the dangers and difficulties 
with which it had been attended, encouraged the 
friends of the cause to attempt further progress into 
the interior. So favourable an impression had been 
made upon the minds of native chiefs by the issue of 
the Dahomian War, that they gave permission, though 
with some reluctance, that Mr. Hinderer should visit 
the town of Ibadan y to form an acquaintance with 
its chief. It was spoken of as a visit only, but it was 
an important step taken towards carrying out the 
great missionary principle of extension. 

Ibadan is a large town farther inland than Abbeo- 
kuta, from which it is distant about fifty miles, viz., 
four or five days of caravan travelling, though it can 
be accomplished in two days on horseback. It stands 
about four miles from the little river Onna, and is 
pleasantly situated on the slope of a range of hills. 
Its mud walls are eighteen miles in circumference, 
and it contains not less than 100,000 inhabitants: 

5—2 
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Yorubans also, but of a different type from their 
Abbeokutan neighbours, who are altogether agri- 
cultural in their tastes. The Ibadan chieftains are 
almost all of them ' war-chiefs ;' their great delight 
is in war ; the wild daring of the soldiers has pro- 
cured them the sobriquet of the s mad dogs of Ibadan.' 
This terrible thirst for blood was aggravated by con- 
stant intoxication. On one occasion when the mis- 
sionary was present at their council, not one could 
give a rational answer to the questions he put to 
them! 

It was on the 16th of May, 1851, that Mr. Hinderer 
joined a caravan of some 4,000 merchants and soldiers 
travelling to Ibadan, as a protection on the journey, 
well known to be a dangerous one from the numbers 
of men-stealers haunting the bush and less-frequented 
regions. But these fellow-travellers proved such 
riotous and dangerous associates, that the missionary 
resolved to leave them, and go on by himself, putting 
his simple trust in the protection of God. The mere 
fact of getting along was no easy process. He had 
to force his horse through the tangled bushes, and 
over logs of wood and other obstacles ; and the path 
was so narrow and obstructed with overhanging 
shrubs and boughs of trees that it was a constant 
struggle to make any way. He speaks of the one 
compensation being the delicious fragrance of some 
of these plants in flower. 

The first night after he had gone forward by him- 
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self, he had no water, and only found some after 
dark in a small hollow rock that lay in the channel 
of a dried-up water-course. He had no means of 
striking a light, as his matches, tents, and general 
comforts were being brought by the caravan ; and 
the dismal howling of the wild beasts effectually pre- 
vented slumber. But an unseen Arm was around 
him, and he arrived in safety next day, meeting with 
a cordial welcome. 

An elderly chief named Agbaki at once took him 
into favour; and when urged by the resident Moham- 
medan slave-dealers to send him away, replied boldly: 
c White man shall stop ; but you may leave as soon 
as you please : the sooner the better. 1 * Now we 
have got a white man/ said another, ' we must hold 
him very tight.' In short, five months' residence in 
Ibadan so satisfied Mr. Hinderer as to the importance 
of ' sitting down,' as the Africans phrase it, in this new 
sphere, that he returned to England to lay the case 
before the Church Missionary Society; the result being 
that he returned with two fellow-labourers : his de- 
voted wife, formerly Anna Martin, the adopted daughter 
of the Rev. F. Cunningham, of Lowestoft, whose 
seventeen years of labour in the Yoruba country can 
never be forgotten ; and the other, Mr. Kefer, the first, 
as it proved, whose life was to be a sacrifice to the 
missionary cause in this fresh field of work. The 
party landed at Lagos, January 5th, 1853, and from 
thence proceeded in canoes up the river Ogun to 
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Abbeokuta first. Mrs. Hinderer exclaims that ' the 
scenery was magnificent. Such banks, with foliage, 
scented shrubs and flowers, tenanted by the most 
exquisite little birds, of red, purple, orange, yellow, 
and green colours, besides plenty of parrots and chat- 
tering monkeys !' 

They spent the night on shore, and when they 
landed, the people flocked around to gaze at them. 
Hundreds encircled them while they had tea, sitting 
down to watch them narrowly, and shouting and 
clapping their hands to see them eat. Mr. Hinderer 
went forward to prepare matters for his wife's recep- 
tion at Ibadan, while she waited at Abbeokuta, and 
returned to fetch her in three months' time ; when 
they set out together for their destination, the road 
thither passed by some rich pastures full of beautiful 
cattle. 

As soon as they passed within the walls, the excite- 
ment became tremendous ; there were shouts and 
screams of ' The white man is come ! The white 
mother is come P Anna Hinderer was the first \yhite 
woman most of them had ever seen. A very small 
one-storied house had been prepared for them, well 
out of the filth and bustle of the town, and looking 
out pleasantly upon a forest of palm-trees ; and here 
they thankfully established themselves for their first 
year's residence. 

It was not luxurious ! The grass-roof harboured 
insects without number, which could not be dis- 
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lodged, and were wont to descend upon you at meals 
and various inopportune occasions. It must have 
been slightly unpleasant when a spider as large as 
your hand dropped down uninvited upon the white 
table-cloth ; but the insects were a slight difficulty com- 
pared to the rain. This reedy roof was not water- 
tight, and the torrents of water in an African rainy 
season soon find out the weak places in such a 
covering. There were neither doors nor windows, a 
curtain alone screening the entrance ; and the rooms 
were so narrow that two persons could not walk 
abreast in them at once. However, a little ingenuity 
and taste soon gave it an air of comfort. It was 
home> not only to the hard-worked missionary and his 
wife, but to the many lonely African hearts they soon 
gathered around them; and it was richly furnished with 
the two chief beautifiers of home — love and peace ! 

The large space enclosed by the walls of the town 
is pleasantly varied with gardens amongst the groups 
of houses, full of orange, plantain, and banana-trees. 
The outlying country is very beautiful, undulating, 
and watered by many clear running streams, whose 
course is marked through the cultivated fields by the 
richer vegetation on either bank ; while in all direc- 
tions the graceful palms rear their tall straight stems 
and crowns of leafy fronds in fine relief against the 
sky. Ground for private cultivation is to be had for 
the asking. When Mr. Hinderer inquired what he 
must pay for that which he wished to appropriate, the 
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chief replied in perplexity, ' Pay ? Who pays for 
ground? It all belongs to God. You cannot pay 
for it.' 

Our missionaries began from the first by accepting 
the children offered to them to bring up and educate. 
They began with four, but this number soon in- 
creased, and sometimes they had as many as thirty 
all at once ; some went home in the evenings, but 
others lived there altogether. It depended on the 
varying circumstances of the different cases. One can 
imagine the amount of toil this branch alone of their 
manifold labours would imply. The commonest usages 
of civilized life were unknown to these little ones, and 
its restraints irksome, almost without exception ; but 
to a disposition like Mrs. Hinderer's,her work with them 
was altogether a congenial labour, a labour of love, 
and it brought in an abundant harvest. Hers was a 
childlike nature — sunny, buoyant, affectionate ; and 
there is an especial charm about African infancy to 
which her preferences instinctively responded. These 
Yoruban little ones were merry as the day was long, 
full of laughter, jokes, and wit, with the warmest 
natural affections. Mrs. Hinderer won their whole 
hearts and their entire obedience. They stoutly objected 
at first to daily ablutions, which appeared to them 
equally useless and disagreeable, so she had to insist 
that if it was ' no wash/ it must also be ' no breakfast.' 
This soon settled the question, and, once accustomed 
to it, they enjoyed it like everybody else. They called 
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her ' Iya/ and mother, teacher, playfellow, she was 
indeed to them all in one. They soon learned to love 
her with all the ardour of their passionate affections, 
ancf were disconsolate, heartbroken, when she was laid 
aside, or in suffering, as, alas ! was but too often the 
case. Another result is a strong proof of the potent 
influence of their training. She was shortly able to 
testify, 'My boys would never tell me an untruth 
now, or touch a oowry or anything that was not their 
own.' When we remember that this was said of 
heathen boys, brought up all their lives to excel in 
every species of theft and deceit, it seems truly won- 
derful. 

Mr. Hinderer's work was naturally outside the 
house. The building of a substantial church and 
suitable mission-house, the instruction carried on with 
various classes and in the schools on the week-days, 
and the services on Sundays, made such demands upon 
time that we can well understand their writing, ' We 
are as busy as bees ; a day is never long enough for 
us. 1 Besides these everyday house claims, there were 
journeys into the neighbourhood, and the time and 
effort needed for forming and developing friendly links 
with adjacent chiefs and people. 

But this work, with its abounding interests, often 
fascinating in its own nature, and, to the eye of faith, 
always gilded with the sunshine of eternity, is the 
brighter side only of a missionary's life. Insufficiency 
of health for that work was the Hinderers 1 sorest trial. 
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First one and then the other of their little band were 
constantly laid aside with fever. Repeatedly brought 
to the very brink of the grave, they struggled back to 
life and working health again, only to be once more 
laid aside after a short interval. Mr. Kefer finally 
sank in May, 1853, and was the first laid to rest in the 
new Ibadan churchyard.. 

The church grew, and the number of the converts 
was steadily increasing, when, as at Abbeokuta, its 
very success provoked persecution on the part of the 
heathen, which space forbids us to follow in all its 
historic details ; but we give one case out of many 
equally striking, as an instance. 

The parents of a young girl, finding her drawn to- 
wards the new faith, hastened her marriage, thinking 
it would prevent her coming to church. Her husband, 
who was entirely one with them, strictly forbade her 
going ; but her mind was made up, and she replied 
firmly : * It is God's house, and I will go. I cannot 
submit in this.' In revenge she was cruelly beaten 
with sticks, and stoned, till her body was swollen all 
over; a rope was then tied round her neck, by which 
she was dragged to her fathers house. Mr. Hinderer 
was informed, and went there to intercede for her. She 
was being held prostrate on the ground by furious 
people before an idol, while they exclaimed, ' Now 
she bows down !' But she replied : ' No, I do not. It 
is you who have put me here. I can never bow down 
to gods of wood and stone, which cannot hear me. 
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Only in Jesus, the only Saviour of poor sinners, can I 
trust' She was then dragged up, and they said : 
4 Well, we will take you away and kill you.' c Kill me 
if you will/ replied the young martyr. * The sooner 
shall I be with my Saviour in heaven.' They did not, 
after all, fulfil their wicked threat, but for months she 
endured every kind of cruelty, and at last ran away to 
Abbeokuta. 

This story illustrates African ideas as to the relative 
positions of husband and wife, which was thus 
quaintly described by another native, in reply to a 
remonstrance upon a cruel beating he had given his 
wife : ' White man no understand husband and wife 
palaver at all. In this country, if man no flog his 
wife now and then she no 'spect him at all — no 'spect 
him one little bit P 

But it was not until i860 that the season of their 
heaviest trial broke upon the infant church of Ibadan. 
A Dahomian invasion kindled the flames of a war, 
which were not to be extinguished for five long years. 
It raged on every side, about the band of missionaries 
and converts; dangers from sword, fire, pestilence, 
and famine surrounded them in every direction, and 
their being sustained and preserved through it all 
seems scarcely less wonderful than the history of the 
three children preserved in the burning fiery furnace 
in Babylon of old. 

It was October 13th, i860, that the only road to the 
coast which had hitherto been safe and available for 



them was closed. This implied the impossibility of 
obtaining foreign aid or supplies of any kind ; and as 




a very large majority of them around were, either as 
heathen or slave-dealers, hostile to the Christians, it 
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was in reality their being isolated in the midst of 
foes — how deadly and how unscrupulous these foes 
they had had terrible proof. The men-stealers were 
ranging all through the farms and country districts, 
therefore it was utterly unsafe to go out to procure 
supplies even of native produce; and when their 
stores, spite of the most careful husbanding, became 
exhausted, they had to live on the produce of their 
own little garden-plot — horse-beans, flavoured with 
palm-oil and pepper, and even of this unsavoury 
compound they could only allow themselves a hand- 
ful a day. They could smile afterwards at the re- 
membrance of having ' cried themselves to sleep for 
hunger* like children, but at the time the suffering 
was terrible. It was aggravated when their medicine 
was used up as well as their food, and they had to see 
one another suffer from the pain and weakness which 
well-known and simple remedies would have relieved 
had they been within their reach. Yet they were 
not without alleviations. Their sufferings touchingly 
drew out the devotion of their converts, who, stripped 
and bare of all comforts themselves, would yet con- 
trive to bring something to the white mother and her 
husband, when it was possible — a drink of milk for the 
large family of adopted children, a few yams, and 
sometimes, rarely, a few cowries. ' We were thankful/ 
says Mrs. Hinderer, 'to accept even the value of 
twopence.' 

At length, in 1861, Mr. Hinderer resolved, spite of 
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all risks, to make his way to Lagos, to try and obtain 
some, at least, of the supplies of all sorts they so 
sorely needed. The hostile chiefs had not scrupled 
to declare that ' they would take off his head, as they 
could not sell a white man ;' but the hand of God was 
over him both in going and returning, and though 
little more than one load of the stores he went for 
reached Ibadan in safety, he was brought back un- 
harmed. The time of his absence was one of heavy 
trial to his devoted wife and others left behind ; the 
anxiety seemed almost more than they could bear, 
while they knew the peril he ran was so imminent. 
But they could testify afterwards : ' It has been for 
good ; a spirit of prayer has been called forth, and of 
love towards one another, unknown before.' 

1862 brought no improvement : it was just a repeti- 
tion of the same experience — the roads closed, kid- 
nappers abroad in every direction, therefore an im- 
possibility of obtaining European comforts and 
necessaries. Mrs. Hinderer writes : * My last pair of 
shoes is on my feet ; and every bit of medicine or 
comfort in sickness has been long ago used up. A 
cup of tea can only be taken very sparingly, as very 
little is left. 1 

In the two following years, 1863 and 1864, the 
greatest efforts were made by the missionaries at 
Lagos and Abbeokuta to send relief to them, but 
with little or no success. Letters were the only things 
which reached them, and those not always. Captain 
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Glover, the Governor of Lagos, attempted no less than 
three times to penetrate to their rescue, but each time 
in vain. God fed them, almost like the Israelites of 
old, with daily bread, raised them up after fearful 
illnesses, amd sustained them in the constant daily 
toil of their heavy post of work, giving them many 
souls for their hire ; but it was five long years before 
the day of their deliverance dawned. 

It was in April, 1865, that a new volunteer, Captain 
Maxwell, offered Captain Glover to undertake to reach 
them by cutting a new pathway through the bush. 
God prospered him, and suddenly, at ten o'clock one 
night, he arrived with supplies and a hammock, in 
which to carry off Mrs. Hinderer. It was a God- 
send, and yet it seemed a heart-breaking effort for the 
loving and beloved wife and foster-mother thus, in a 
moment, to tear herself away from the household to 
which she was so indescribably necessary, so unspeak- 
ably attached. But the circumstances admitted 
neither of delay nor hesitation. It was soon decided 
that Mr. Hinderer should remain to settle and care 
for the many affairs of the mission, which could not 
be left at a moment's notice ; and seven hours after 
the arrival of her deliverers, Anna Hinderer had to 
flee under their protection from the African home of 
so many years of mingled joy and trial. She was 
carried in a hammock, and by forced marches: the 
six days' journey was accomplished in little more than 
three. One faithful convert woman braved all the 
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danger and fatigue to follow her beloved mistress, 
though she was so exhausted with the effort she 
looked more dead than alive when they arrived at 
Lagos. Mr. Hinderer was enabled to escape also, 
some two months after, leaving the general super- 
intendence of the mission to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of 
Badagry. 

Is it not a glory in the records of missionary enter- 
prise to be able to say that after ail this Mr. and 
Mrs. Hinderer returned again to Ibadan, in 1867, 
when the roads were again opened, struggled on, 
through two more years of toil and suffering, and only 
gave way to a ruin of health so complete as to leave 
room for no question about remaining. 'The wisest 
course now was to place the mission affairs, as far as 
might be, in native hands.' Their favourite, and well- 
tried convert, Olubi, was a host in himself; and there 
were other reliable teachers and catedhists among the 
native Christians. Thus they gave up their flock into 
the shepherding of the Great Shepherd, and returned 
to England, Mrs. Hinderer died a few months after, 
in 1869. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE NIGER MISSION. 

This remarkable river has been an object of wonder- 
ing interest and speculation to sages for many genera- 
tions. The problem to be solved with reference to it 
was this: In which direction did it flow? Travellers 
found a mighty stream inland, communicating by 
comparatively slender outlets with the sea. It seemed 
incredible that so large a body of water should find its 
way to the ocean by these narrow channels only ; and 
rejecting this explanation, they sought in vain for 
another. More than 2,000 years ago, Herodotus 
anxiously speculated upon the question, but it was 
reserved for our first great African explorer, Mungo 
Park, to give the true answer. It rises in the west, 
and flows in an easterly direction, reaching the sea by 
openings which make up in number what they want 
in breadth. 

Park was engaged by the African Society of which 
we have already spoken, with Wilberforce at their 
head, in 1795, to explore the course of the Niger. 
After tracing it for a considerable distance, he so com- 
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pletely exhausted the supplies he took with him, that 
he was reduced to the greatest destitution, and com- 
pelled to come back to the coast. Refurnished with 
ample stores, he made his second attempt some years 
later, at the head of a party of thirty-six Europeans ; 
hut alas, the length of time that passed without any 
tidings of him awakened anxiety, which further in- 
quiry proved to be only too well founded. His 
journals were recovered, but he and his party had all 
perished, with the exception of one slave, by the hands 
of the natives at Boussa. 

It was the Landers, in 1830, who fully settled the 
vexed question, that while there was no single stream 
flowing into the Gulf of Guinea at all corresponding 
in size with the Niger, this fact was explained by its 
division into a number of smaller streams, many miles 
from the coast, forming a delta somewhat like that of 
the Ganges with its many mouths. Beyond this delta 
region the Niger is very broad, five or six miles across 
in some places. The main part of its course is north 
of the Kong Mountains. Taking its rise in the high- 
land district which is crowned by their summits, it 
takes a north-easterly direction as far as Timbuctoo, 
and from thence, turning south-east, it skirts the 
Yoruba country on its eastern border, and thence 
passes down to the coast, which it reaches, as we have 
seen, not by one, but by many outlets. 

It soon became evident to the friends of Africa, that 
while much might be done by Our cruisers on the coast 
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towards checking the slave-trade, effectually to uproot 
it some method must be set on foot inland, in the 
heart of the country, where constant wars and kid- 
napping continually kept up the supply of hapless 
victims. To do this, further knowledge of the interior 
was a first essential, and as explorations by land 
offered a thousand difficulties which would be avoided 
by going by water, an expedition up the stream of the 
Niger was proposed, and warmly seconded. It was 
much favoured by our beloved Prince Consort, and 
though the expedition was known to be full of danger, 
there was no lack of volunteers, either officers or men. 
All were eager for the service ; and it is delightful to 
know that a large number amongst them were men of 
decided piety. 

Three new steamers, the Albert, the Wilberforce, 
and the Soudan, were allotted for it, and sailed in 
April, 1841, amidst general prayers for their success. 
One can imagine the excitement produced by their 
calling at Sierra Leone, where numbers of rescued 
ones cherished the hope that this longed-for expedition 
would facilitate their return to their own countries. 
They took on board there twelve young native Chris- 
tians, as interpreters, from various tribes, and Samuel 
Crowther, at that time a teacher in the native college 
at Sierra Leone, sailed in the Soudan. 

Steaming rapidly up the Nun, they sooo left the 
swamps and mangroves of .the delta behind them, 
and on entering the main stream, found themselves in 
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a better-peopled and cultivated country. The natives 
stared with astonishment at the first steam-vessels on 
which they had ever set eyes, floating on self-moved, 
against the stream, and sometimes showed their 
delight by dancing to the movement of the paddles, 
and crowding round in their canoes. 

In one of these canoes the young man from Brass 
(a town on the delta of the Niger), thought he recog- 
nised a familiar face, and found it was the man to 
whom he owed most in the world. At the beginning 
of his miserable slave-life he had fallen sick, in that 
very village on the banks of the river, of a long and 
suffering illness. This man had pitied the hapless 
boy, had nursed and cherished and doctored him, and 
though when recovered the poor child had to go for- 
ward to his wretched destination, the hold of a slave- 
ship, from whence British hands had rescued him, the 
friend of his suffering boyhood had never been for- 
gotten. The amazement of the old man was greater 
even than that of the young interpreter. ' If God 
Himself/ said he, ' had told me this, I could not have 
believed it ; but now I see it with my own eyes/ He 
knew that his hapless protege* had been sold to the 
white (Portuguese) slave-dealers on the coast, and 
believed they had killed and eaten him ; so that to 
see him thus transformed into an educated gentleman- 
negro, was truly well-nigh past belief. 

The first king with whom they stopped to have an 
interview was Obi, king of the Iboe country. When 
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he understood their desire, that he should agree to 
help in putting down the slave-trade, he exclaimed, 
1 That is a hard thing to do/ But Simon Jonas, the 
Iboe interpreter, himself a rescued slave, drew so vivid 
a picture of the desolating of countries, the horrible 
sufferings of individuals, which he could enforce from 
his own personal experience, that when he concluded 
by asking, ' Is k not yet harder to go on with it than 
to give it up ?' Obi was greatly moved, and finally 
consented to agree to all the terms of the treaty they 
proposed. 

When, however, they knelt down to implore God's 
blessing upon this measure in united prayer, the 
heathen monarch became dreadfully alarmed. He 
trembled all over, and the perspiration rolled down 
his cheeks from agitation. He thought they were 
using some incantation against him, and was only re- 
assured with great difficulty. After this, Simon Jonas 
read to him from the Bible. This marvel, performed 
by a negro of his own tongue and nation, completed 
his fascination and delight He only implored that 
Jonas might be left behind, to impart to him and to 
his people some of those marvellous powers which he 
had acquired. Their next destination was Iddah, 
whose attah, or king, showed the same readiness 
enter into the treaty, and desire for religious instruc- 
tion, that Obi had manifested Rabbah was the next 
and last point they were aiming at ; if its chief would 
do likewise, the principal objects of their coming 
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would all have been effected. Their hearts swelled 
high with hope ; they had passed the unhealthy dis- 
tricts ; the beauty of the scenery on either side, with 
hills and fantastic rocks, reminded them of that of the 
Rhine valley, and all hitherto had seemed to favour 
their progress. But here it was that a malignant 
fever broke out. Soon so large a number were hope- 
lessly prostrated, that it was decided the Albert should 
proceed alone to Rabbah, while the other two vessels 
returned with their sad cargo of sufferers towards the 
sea. 

The party on board the Albert found that the Mufi 
people, whose capital had formerly been Rabbah, were 
now overrun with the Fellatahs, who had possessed 
themselves of the chief city and ravaged the country 
on all sides. The Mufi eagerly caught at the prospect 
of help and deliverance from their oppressors, which 
they thought the arrival of the English vessel seemed 
to promise, and most touchingly did they entreat their 
assistance. This, however, at that time was impos- 
sible ; but through the chief of another town, com- 
munications were sent to the exiled King of Rabbah 
explaining the objects of the expedition, expressing 
the hope that they might accomplish their visit to 
him another year, and forwarding a present of a velvet 
robe and a handsome Arabic Bible. He received the 
gifts favourably, and the Mufti people afterwards 
threw off the Fellatah yoke, destroyed Rabbah, and 
compelled the invader king to take flight in his turn. 
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Nothing further has come to light as to the results of 
this effort. 

For the gallant crew of the Albert a hasty return 
became imperative. Death thinned their numbers, 
sickness reduced those who survived to walking 
shadows, and so few were left capable of navigating 
the ship, that had they not met the Etkiope, com- 
manded by Mr. Beecroft, they could never have 
reached the sea. He came on board to them with his 
own engineer, and, October 14th, they safely crossed 
the bar on their way homeward. 

It was indeed at a heavy cost of precious lives and 
grievous suffering, as we have seen, that the first Niger 
expedition was accomplished, but it was not a failure ; 
the needful information was obtained, and the dis- 
covery of the favourable disposition of the chiefs in the 
districts on the banks of the river, in reality laid the 
foundation of the mission which has since been 
established amongst them. Out of it sprang oppor- 
tunities of studying the Haussa, one of the most 
important and widely-spread of the African languages, 
into which portions of the Old and New Testaments 
are already translated. 

In 1854 a second expedition was organized, which 
penetrated successfully 500 miles into the interior, by 
the Binne branch of the Niger. Instead of the 
melancholy list of forty-two white men out of 150 
having died in little over two months, which so sad- 
dened the first effort, they brought back a clean bill 
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of health, after nearly four months in the river. In 
the third expedition, which took place three years 
after, they took two native clergymen and five native 
teachers with them, establishing them in two new 
stations, one at Gbebe^ near the junction of the two 
branches of the Niger, the other at the town of Rabbah, 
of which we have already heard. Occupied for a 
time, these stations had afterwards to be given up, 
the agents being moved to others in their place, 
amongst which we may mention Akassa, at the Nun ; 
Bonny, on the Bonny mouth of the Niger ; Brass, on 
the river of that name ; and New Calabar, upon another 
of the Niger estuaries. These missions have been from 
the first entirely carried on by native clergy and 
others, under the general superintendence of Bishop 
Crowther. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DELTA OF THE NIGER. 

The delta of the Niger, intersected by no less than 
sixteen streams, offshoots of the great river, which 
debouche by as many mouths into the sea, presents 
the ordinary characteristics of that of tropical rivers, 
in that it is low, swampy, and unfavourable to Euro- 
pean constitutions; but as it affords a luxuriant 
growth of tropical vegetation and great -facilities of 
water-communication, both abroad and inland, it has 
a large native pppulation, and offers so productive a 
field to the missionary labourer that it is a cause of 
special thankfulness to God that an African leader of 
the work should not only have been led on step by 
step by Divine Providence to the position he now 
occupies, but should have been so singularly gifted 
with the powers needful for his post. 

The history of African missions would scarcely be 
complete without an outline of the personal history of 
that excellent Bishop Crowther to whom we have so 
frequently had to refer, and it seems to connect itself 
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most naturally with the mission in which he has borne 
so conspicuous a part. 

We have seen that he was born in 1811, in the 
native town of Oshogun, situated in the western part 
of Yoruba, beyond the Kong Mountains. His 
mother's name was Afala, his own Adjai ; he had 
two sisters, and a half-brother who seems to have 
been affectionately attached to the rest of the 
family. The sacking and destruction of Oshogun by 
the Fellatahs in 182 1, at once made them fatherless, 
and plunged the whole group into the horrors of 
slavery, together with a little girl named Asano, a 
companion and playmate of the children's, and 
strangely linked with their future history. Afala and 
her little ones were among the first taken. "They had 
ropes put round their necks, and when a long string 
were thus tied together, one of their capturers started 
them off like a team of cattle, driving them forward 
with one of those terrible whips, every stroke of which 
brings blood, and not allowing them time even to 
snatch a morsel of food, for fear they should be 
rescued. It was a fearful day's journey ! they were 
hurried along thus for more than twenty weary miles 
before they reached Ischin, where they halted for the 
night. 

Next morning they were brought out for sale, and, 
to the poor children's great delight, the same chief 
purchased Adjai and one of his sisters. But it was a 
short-lived joy; before the day was over, his new 
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master thought better of his bargain, and exchanged 
the boy for a horse ! However, happily the horse did 
not suit for very long, and after a couple of months 
his master gave up the animal and recovered his slave 
instead. Afala and her other little girl had been 
bought, and were settled close by, so for three months 
these bereaved ones had the comfort of often meeting. 
Then his fickle owner once more parted with Adjai, 
and this time finally. 

The poor boy was now entirely separated from his 
family, and bought by a regular slave-dealer, who 
exchanged him for some tobacco with another master, 
this man again selling him for rum ! At last he fell 
into the hands of a man who was making up a cargo 
of slaves for foreign markets, and was brought by him 
to Lagos. There the dreadful ship-load was com- 
pleted, and amidst the 187 fellow-sufferers with whom 
Adjai was put on board, it seems a strange coincidence 
that there was another child-captive from Oshogun ; 
the little Asano thus met again the former companion 
of her infancy. The vessel was a Portuguese slaver. 

One fearful night they passed and a part of two 
days amidst the unspeakable miseries of the slave- 
holds, which gave them that intensity of sympathy 
with fellow-sufferers personal experience only can 
create, and then God had mercy on them. Before a 
second sun had set, the slaver was sighted by two 
English cruisers, attacked, boarded and captured. 
One was the Myrmidon, under the command of Sir 
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Henry Leeke. A short, sharp struggle upon deck, 
and then British hands joyously tore open the hatch- 
way, struck off the irons, &nd told the trembling 
prisoners they were free ! 

The cruelty, however, of their enemies had con- 
trived to embitter the sweetness even of this 
rapturous delight. They carefully impressed upon 
the minds of their victims, that the English possessed 
themselves of slave-ships, and carried off the slaves, 
for the purpose of using their blood to dye the 
uniforms of their soldiers. So that when Sir Henry 
Leeke took Adjai and five other boys on board his 
own man-of-war, the poor children could take no 
comfort. Seeing piles of cannon-balls upon the deck, 
they at once concluded that these were black men's 
heads with the hair taken off; and some joints of 
uncooked meat they saw suspended, they imagined 
to be the limbs of some whose lives had thus been 
sacrificed. The genial kindness of the commander 
and his sailors, however, soon dispersed those 
imaginary alarms, and in the two months that Sir 
Henry kept them on board the Myrmidon, the little 
fellows tasted more happiness than had fallen to their 
lot since they left their homes. 

When the ship touched at Sierra Leone, and the 
natives were put on shore, Adjai and Asano were 
sent to school. He proved so apt a scholar that he 
learned to read in six months ; indeed he soon 
became a monitor, and for the due fulfilment of the 
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responsibilities this implied, he earned y\A. a month. 
Poor boy ! we saw not then the faintest hope of ever 
re-finding his mother and sisters, or returning to his 
native land ; but he tells us : ' The history of Joseph 
was his favourite, when a child at school. It led him 
to lie contented in God's hands, and to follow trust- 
ingly the leadings of his Providence.' 

When fifteen, he was baptized by the name of 
Samuel Crowther, after one of the earliest and best 
friends of Africa, and soon after paid his first visit to 
England, He was lodged for a while in a tiny nook 
under a staircase in the Church Missionary College, 
Islington, little dreaming then he should ever be 
admitted there as a student ; and amongst other 
visits, went to stay with Edward Bickersteth, at 
Watton. The 'children' of those days well re- 
member the introduction of this young negro friend 
into their schoolroom, and their father's request to 
their governess that the usual lessons might be put 
aside, to allow of their receiving one from their 
visitor on African geography instead. He returned 
to Sierra Leone, to become a teacher in the Fourah 
Bay institution ; and upon his second visit to England, 
entered as a student in the Church Missionary 
College, with a view to ordination. It is difficult for 
us, familiar as we are with the idea and the appear- 
ance of negro clergymen, to realize the excitement, 
the misgivings, the anxiety attendant on the arrange- 
ments for this first consecration of an African to the 
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sacred ministry of our church. Nothing but simple 
obedience to the Will of God as revealed in His 
Word, and single-hearted faith in His sustaining grace 
and Providence, could have carried both the candidate 
and the Committee through all that it implied ; but 
they went steadily forward in the path of duty, and 
on June nth, 1843, the rescued captive was ordained a 
deacon, and October 1st, a priest. 

Samuel Crowther's pastoral and evangelistic labours 
are too well known to need description here, and 
his literary toils are not inconsiderable. With the 
assistance of the Rev. T. King, he has prepared a 
Yoruban Vocabulary, and translated tlie wJwle of the 
Bible and Prayer-book into his native tongue. 

We have seen him taking part in the first Niger 
expedition ; and when missionary help was sent in 
response to the call of the emigrants to Abbeokuta, 
from Sierra Leone, Mr. Crowther and Mr. Townsend 
were the two appointed, and went, accompanied by 
their wives. While still a catechist at Sierra Leone, 
Samuel had been united in marriage to Asano, the 
playmate of his infancy at Oshogun, the sharer of 
his miseries in the slave-ship, and the companion of 
his childhood in the mission schools of their adopted 
country ; and now they were returning together to 
the land of their birth, to share the privilege of 
spreading the Gospel amongst their countrymen. 
Truly, truth is stranger than fiction. 

Adjai was no longer alone, but yet further mercies 

7 
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were in store for him. It was now that the prayers 
and longings of twenty-five years of separation from 
his own relatives were to be fulfilled. During their 
detention at Badagry, at the time so real a trial, one 
of the slaves brought there to be shipped to St. 
Domingo heard about the native missionary, whose 
name was in everybody's mouth, and announced that 
he was his uncle. Inquiries were made, and proof 
soon obtained that it was indeed Shano, as Adjai's 
uncle was named. He had escaped from the de- 
struction of Oshogun, and had lived in safety far 
away ; but hearing reports of his nephew's return to 
Yoruba, had set out in search of him. He was 
within two days of Abbeokuta, when a band of man- 
stealers rushed out upon them, and in spite of a 
severe struggle, captured them all. £10 5s. was 
demanded for his ransom, and when this was paid, 
and the uncle and nephew could freely converse, 
Shano was able to tell Mr. Crowther that five years 
before, at least, he knew that Afala and her daughters 
were in health, and free. The clue given was easily 
followed, and . it was found all three were living 
actually in the neighbourhood, in the town of Abaka. 
The son and brother sent to tell them the wonder- 
ful tidings of his own deliverance and safe return to 
his native land ; but the ' words seemed unto them as 
idle tales ; they believed them not.' Afala, however, 
could not rest after such startling intelligence, and 
with the step-son, who had been their best earthly 
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friend to her and his sisters, set out at once, Mr. 
Crowther says : ' When she saw me, she trembled — 
she could not believe her own eyes. We grasped 
one another, looking at each other in silence and 
great astonishment; while the big tears rolled down 
her wasted cheeks. We could not say much, but sat 
still, casting many an affectionate look at each other, 
I cannot describe my feelings, I had given up all 
hope, and now, after twenty-five years of separation, 
we are brought together again.' It seems that both 
the mother and sisters had regained their liberty, 
after Adjai's departure for the coast, through the 
exertions of the half-brother, who brought them to 
Abaka to live with him ; and in course of time the 
sisters married. 

Alas for peaceful home-life in poor Africa! A 
second time were this unhappy mother and her 
children separated ; the mother and elder sister were 
again kidnapped and exposed for sale. The sister 
was redeemed by her husband, but the poor mother, 
put up for sale, met with no purchaser on account of 
her age, and was driven from place to place that 
her new owner might find a purchaser for his victim. 
It was an unsuccessful search, and he retained her 
for his own domestic service, until her daughters, 
hearing of her sufferings, put together all the cowries 
they possessed, and redeemed her for about £4 10s. 
of our money ; and she was living with them when 
her son first heard of and sent to her. 

7—2 
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She never left him again ; but the sisters and their 
families, returning to their homes at Abaka, fell into 
new troubles. The slave-dealers at Abbeokuta, ever 
on the watch for new victims, attacked Abaka with- 
out any provocation. Its inhabitants defended them- 
selves bravely for four months, but famine and the 
poisoned arrows of the enemy compelled them to 
surrender at discretion. They were brought as 
prisoners for sale at Abbeokuta, when Mr. Crowther, 
eagerly watching the trains of miserable captives 
driven in, found all his relatives living, though in a 
distressing plight. They were starving; and his 
brother, wounded and very ill, was covered all over 
with some mixture, supposed to be a magical protec- 
tion against all calamities ! 

Afala soon joined the classes for regular instruc- 
tion ; and though it was only step by step, as a little 
child, that she received the knowledge of the truth, 
full light came at last, and she was baptized, by the 
appropriate name of Hannah after a year's instruc- 
tion, February 5th, 1848. 

It was on his third visit to England, 1864, that 
Samuel Crowther was consecrated as the first negro 
Bishop of the Church of England in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The missionary's wife who had taught 
him his letters at Sierre Leone v/as present on the 
occasion, and his wife Asano, who had long ago 
changed her Yoruban name for Susanna. Ever her 
husband's right-hand, in his varied and weighty 
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labours in the mission-field, she was spared to bring 
up with him their happy group of sons and daughters 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and to 
rejoice in their children's children. The ordination 
and establishment of their eldest son as missionary 
at Bonny, must have been an exquisite pleasure to 
both parents ; he is now well known as Archdeacon 
Crowther. It was in 1879 that Susanna Crowther's 
health first failed, and he gave up his regular visita- 
tion of his diocese that year to watch beside her. 
However, as she lingered on, he went through his 
usual rounds in 1880, returning in October to Lagos 
just in time to fulfil her earnest wish — that she might 
die in his arms. Thus closed the fifty-one happy years 
of their married life. 

The bishop's work amongst his countrymen has 
not been without its perils. In 1867, the King 
Abokko, of Idda, who had been on friendly terms 
with him for twenty years, suddenly fell upon him, 
made him prisoner, and then demanded ;£ 1,000 
for his ransom. The consul, Mr. Fell, effected 
Bishop Crowther's release, but in doing so, lost his 
own life. These trials, however, in common with 
other apparent hindrances, have all, in some way or 
another, been overruled for good. The principal 
mission stations on the delta of the Niger have 
already been mentioned by name. The Nun is the 
main channel ; upon its banks we have Akassa ; the 
rivers Brass and Bonny have each of them a station 
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of the same name ; and New Calabar stands upon 
the side of another outlet of the river. There is one 
remarkable feature about their history which must 
not be overlooked. Instead of being patiently and 
laboriously sought, as wandering sheep, by missionary 
labourers, these people have, to a great extent, in- 
quired after and pressed into the ways of God of 
themselves ; rather, we must say, they seem to have 
been led to do this by the manifest working of the 
Holy Spirit amongst them. 

Their king, George Pepple, has taken a very hearty 
interest in the progress of Christianity, and set his 
subjects a good example. The small band of early 
converts worked with the greatest success among 
their countrymen. The people of Brass were well 
known to have been cannibals, and those of Bonny, 
New Calabar, and Akassa were very little better; 
but now, by hundreds, they are throwing away their 
idols and attending the services. Upon the first 
establishment of their mission, the people at Bonny 
contributed £300 towards its expenses, and Brass and 
Calabar each ^"200. At Bonny the two churches are 
thronged every Sunday, and one of them has lately 
been enlarged to hold nearly a thousand people ; while 
the famous Juju temple, decorated with human skulls, 
is going to ruins. Sixty-seven duly instructed adult 
converts were baptized last summer, and there are 
nearly 400 candidates under instruction. 

A village opposite Bonny, the opposite side of the 
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river, has been named the ' Land of Israel/ because 
there is not an idol to be found in it ; and any still 
persecuted by heathen chiefs in the town of Bonny, 
are invited to take refuge there. Nor is the work 
confined to the coast. In the summer of 1880, the 
chiefs and people of Okrika — a large market-town 
some thirty miles inland — moved by what they had 
seen and heard at Bonny, without even having been 
visited by a Christian teacher, built a church of their 
own accord, with an iron roof and benches for 300 
worshippers ; got a schoolboy from Brass to read 
the service for them on Sundays, and then sent to 
Bishop Crowther to ask him to give them a mis- 
sionary. The place was visited by Archdeacon 
Crowther in August. He was warmly welcomed by 
all the leading chiefs ; and though he carefully ex- 
plained to them they must not expect either wealth 
or commerce to follow the missionaries, whose one 
simple object will be to seek the saving of souls, the 
king replied : ' What they said was good ; he was 
glad to welcome them ; and that all were at liberty to 
profess what religion they chose.' The next day the 
chiefs, fifteen in all, were asked what they could give 
in support of the work ; and told what other stations 
had raised. They said they would consult together, 
and find out; but all were willing to give some- 
thing. 

The archdeacon had brought brick moulds from 
Lagos, and desiring the chiefs to show him some of 
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their clay, he made, with his own hands, six bricks 
before them all, to their astonishment and delight. 
They tried to prevent his soiling his hands ; but he 
told them that our Bible teaches us to work, and no 
one need be ashamed of it if honestly done. After 
service there was a sermon on 1 Kings xviii., showing 
that the king and queen, 850 priests of Baal, and the 
whole country with them, had to acknowledge the 
unseen God of the solitary prophet to be the God ; 
and a chief named Somiare, who had been wavering, 
came and shook Mr. Crowther's hands, saying, 'he 
should know next day what the " palaver " had done 
for him.' True to his word, he came in a canoe next 
morning, with both a large and a small box full of 
idols, which he was anxious to renounce. Four other 
chiefs, who had already come out from heathendom, 
were with Mr. Crowther. They all stood at the 
wharf together, and there Somiare openly declared 
that ' he had decided to follow Christ, to throw away 
his jujus, and have nothing more to do with such 
folly.' Mr. Crowther answered : ' Good ; may God 
strengthen your heart !' 

At Brass also we hear of wholesale castings away 
of such symbols of worship. At the village of 
Tuwon, which seems to have been pretty well cleared 
of them, an old priestess found herself sadly at a loss 
for lack of her former fees, complaining that there 
was now no applicants for divination. 

The late King of Brass, Okiya, was baptized only 
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a fortnight before his death, by Archdeacon Crowther, 
on Advent Sunday, 1879. 

Constant wars between rival chiefs have been a 
great hindrance to the progress of the Gospel in 
Akapa and New Calabar. Compared to Brass and 
Bonny, they remain still well-nigh barren fields. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOUTH AFRICA — THE HOTTENTOTS. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the precipitous ending 
of the bold high coast which characterizes the 
south of the African continent. It was so called 
by the Portuguese who first sailed from the South 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, in their joy at finding 
themselves thus far on the way to India. The 
country consists of mountain-ridges, and plateau- 
lands or terraces between, considerably above the sea- 
level. The mountain-ridges are cut across by deep 
valleys called kloofs — they are very lovely, shady 
with trees, and bright with flowers, and the greater 
part of the year well watered .with streams, but they 
are difficult to cross with the bullock-waggons, which 
are the usual mode of conveyance. Kradok's Kloof 
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is famous for the steepness of the slopes on either 
side ; the road, strewn with the bones of oxen who 
have perished in the efforts to drag up their loads, 
bear mournful witness to the difficulty of the ascent. 

The highland plains, or terraces, present extra- 
ordinary contrasts. In summer heat they are truly 
karroos (which means arid, dry), the ground utterly 
bare, scorched to the hardness of a brick ; but the soil 
is really full of roots, and after rain, is suddenly 
clothed with the richest verdure, and the most 
gorgeous, fragrant flowers. Geraniums there are 
treated as common weeds ; the orchids and heaths are 
magnificent in the autumn months, and one tree in 
particular, remarkable for the silky whiteness of its 
leaves, is called the silver tree, from its exquisite 
appearance when moved by the wind. Owing to the 
lack of regular moisture there are not many timber 
trees. 

The fauna of the district include many terrible 
species : lions abound both in families and small 
troops of six or seven. The rhinoceros, solitary in 
its habits, is dangerous from its fierceness when 
aroused, though not carnivorous in its nature. Large 
herds of elephants are met with ; and the springbok, 
travelling in herds of many thousands, which devour 
every green thing they come across, are objects of 
great dread to the farmer. 

The Hottentots are supposed to be the original 
inhabitants of the Cape ; they are a miserable-looking 
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little race, sometimes called * Totties ' in contempt. 
They only average five feet in height, and are known 
by their yellow skins, small eyes, flat noses, thick lips, 
and woolly hair. The most degraded among them, 
the Bushmen, are smaller still — the men not more 
than four feet two inches, and the women four feet in 
height. Their limbs are large in comparison, skinny, 
with large joints, and wearing no garments, which 
might help to conceal their ungraceful proportions, 
they aggravate their natural ugliness by smearing 
their bodies with grease and paint, having only a 
strip of leather round their waists. These unfortunate 
beings seem to have neither thought nor care, except 
how to get food and defend themselves. They live in 
caves and holes of the earth, just like animals, and 
feed upon lizards, mice, hedgehogs, and snakes, only 
showing their shrewdness by extracting the poison- 
bag from the mouth of the latter before they devour 
it ; occasionally they find roots and berries. They go 
from place to place in search of food, on foot ; the man 
carrying the spear, bow and arrows, the wife the baby, 
the pot for cooking — their solitary utensil — the ragged 
skins for their bed, and the water supply, which is 
carried in empty ostrich eggs, stoppered with grass. 

As soon as children can crawl they are left to take 
care of themselves ; if a mother dies, whose infant is 
not old enough for this, it is buried alive with her. 
Nay, they are less kind to their offspring than brute 
beasts. Witness an authentic instance of a lion 
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who traced a Bushman and his family to a cave, 
which was their retreat, and bent upon securing a 
supper, stood roaring before the entrance. The 
parents threw out the baby to it that it might be 
satisfied, and leave them in peace. Children, on their 
part, when grown up, are quite equally cruel to their 
aged parents ; they will go off and leave them in the 
deserts, to perish either of hunger or by wild beasts. 

The only god of some tribes is an insect about the 
size of a child's finger, which builds a little home for 
itself with straws, in which it lies, something like a 
dog in a kennel, with its head and fore-paws peeping 
out This house it carries with it upon its back, 
wherever it goes, even in climbing trees. The 
greatest sin anyone can commit is to kill it ; the 
greatest honour they can have, that it should alight 
upon them. Without natural affection to one another, 
it is not surprising that they should often be fearfully 
cruel to those of other tribes. We read of one case 
in which an unhappy man was tortured by being 
buried up to his neck, and thus left to perish. He 
was not found for nearly twenty- four hours, and 
then gave a harrowing description of the difficulty 
he had had in keeping off attacks of birds of prey, 
by incessant movements both of his eyes and mouth. 
In another case, the Bushirien owed a grudge to some 
Dutch. Boers. They stealthily tracked them home, so 
as to discover the position of the spring of water on 
which they depended for supplies. This they managed 
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to poison, and the whole settlement died in conse- 
quence. 

It was in 1 614 that the English tried first to form a 
settlement at the Cape, but without much success ; 
the emigrants were soon dispersed. In 1652 the 
Dutch succeeded in forming a colony, which they 
kept up for nearly 1 50 years, but they made no effort 
to benefit the miserable inhabitants. In 1795 the 
British took it from them, and since 181 5 have held 
it firmly ; but, as in other instances, the glory of the 
first missionary efforts for the people belongs to the 
Moravians. In 1737 they sent one of their number, 
George Schmidt, to work there, which he did for seven 
years, with tokens of extraordinary blessing, if we 
consider the material with which he had to deal. 
His first effort was to learn their language ; but this 
is a point of great difficulty. The varieties of dialect 
are endless, and there are no fixed rules whatever, no 
written forms. Moffat explains this by saying they 
have no festivals, no general meetings, no songs, or 
social intercourse to maintain harmony and consist- 
ency in their forms of speech. They pass their lives 
in traversing the wilds, often to a great distance from 
their native village, simply to obtain food. On these 
occasions, fathers, mothers, and all strong enough to 
act as beasts of burden, go off for weeks together, 
leaving the little ones to the care of the aged. The 
infant progeny, some just beginning to lisp, some 
equal to an entire sentence, some still further ad- 
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vanced, make each other understand somehow ; but 
it is an infant Babel, from which proceeds a dialect of 
mongrel words and phrases, which sometimes changes 
a language in a generation. 

Schmidt failed to learn their language, but he 
succeeded in teaching them his own, and many 
learned to read the Scriptures. He gathered a con- 
gregation of forty-seven, and seven of this number 
who evidenced a real change of heart and life, he had 
baptized. In 1744, owing to the hostility of the 
Dutch, the mission was given up, and the faithful 
pastor was not allowed to return to his flock. But he 
never forgot them ; he set apart time for prayer for 
them every day, and actually passed away while thus 
employed, being found dead upon his knees. 

He did not pray in vain. In 1792 the missionaries 
were allowed to return, and the Moravians at once 
despatched fresh labourers to the spot where Schmidt 
had been at work, nearly fifty years before. They 
found the ruins of his hut, but the valley had become 
such a haunt of wild animals that it was now com- 
monly known as Baboons' Glen. The new mission- 
aries drove them away, gathered the poor Hottentots 
to hear the Bible, and taught their children to read, 
under the shade of a magnificent pear-tree which 
Schmidt had planted, still in full vigour, and bearing 
abundant crops. It was a type of his spiritual 
labours, which, as they knew the place better, they 
soon found were still yielding fruit. 

8 
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Some or all of the seven had continued to meet 
together to read their Bibles after their shepherd 
was removed, thus keeping up their knowledge of 
God. When the missionaries were settled, numbers 
came about them whose parents had known Schmidt, 
and one aged woman exhibited his very Bible, in 
Dutch, which he had left with her as a legacy. It 
was reverently wrapped and guarded in two sheep- 
skins ! Now too blind to read herself, she had pre- 
vailed upon the younger men to read to her. She 
spent the remainder of her life with the new mis- 
sionary group, and died in her hundredth year, rejoic- 
ing in a sure hope through the Lord Jesus. 

Three years after, the Dutch Boers succeeded in 
breaking up the station ; but the Moravians returned 
again and again to their charge, spite of all opposition, 
and by the beginning of the new century Baboons' 
Glen well deserved its new Christian appellation of 
the Vale of Grace — Guadenthal. The congregation 
amounted to 600 Hottentots, all clothed, and living 
in separate huts with their own gardens. Many of 
the men had large flocks of sheep and cattle, and 
many others had learned useful trades. 

When first approached, indeed, they could not 
believe in kindness. A missionary made a large cake 
for them, of which he invited them to partake ; but 
they suspected poison, and would not touch it until he 
had eaten some himself, then they thankfully accepted 
it ; and while they ate, he told them of the Bread of 
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Life who came down from heaven for us. Another 
time, he saw some poor little ones gnawing roots 
taken raw out of the ground, and advised the parents 
to keep goats, and feed them with milk instead. 
'Keep goats!' they exclaimed. 'We never keep 
goats ; we eat them/ He presented them with 
several, upon the condition that they were to be kept, 
not eaten, to their great astonishment and delight. 
They were faithful to their part of the bargain ; the 
children feasted upon the goat's milk, and the parents 
manifested such attachment to the missionaries that 
they walked miles to hear them preach. 

Echoes of divine teaching reached those who did 
not come under regular instruction, as was proved by 
the following instance. A party of gentlemen took a 
Hottentot servant with them to hunt lions. They 
were mounted on their riding-horses; he followed 
them on a small pony. While searching for their 
formidable game, they came suddenly upon rather 
more than they wanted — a troop of six or seven full- 
grown lions, who had gone to drink in the neighbour- 
hood of a pool of water. Hoping that they were 
unobserved, the gentlemen turned their horses' heads, 
and rode off as quickly, and quietly as they could; 
but it was too late ; one of the royal beasts had seen 
them, and came on in pursuit. Their larger and more 
powerful animals soon carried ^h^m out of his reach. 
The Hottentot could not keep pace with them, fell in 
the rear, and almost as soon as he heard the terrible 

8—2 
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breathing of the Hon close behind, he found himself 
flat on the ground, knocked down by one stroke of 
that powerful paw. The huge animal stretched him- 
self at full length upon his victim, tore open his arm 
from the shoulder to the wrist, and began quietly to 
lap the blood which streamed from the gash. Some 
dim memory of Daniel in the den of lions, of which 
he had heard, he knew not where, floated across the 
poor fellow's mind in that awful moment, and he 
prayed aloud : ' Oh, God of the white man, save me !' 
The age of miracles is past, or we might almost 
have said his prayer received a miraculous answer. 
The lion slowly raised himself, turned away, and 
trotted back to the companions he had left by the 
waterside. The Hottentot, scarcely believing the 
evidence of his own senses as to his safety, ventured 
at length to raise his head, and saw his dreadful 
enemy disappearing in the distance. We need scarcely 
add that he availed himself of the first opportunity of 
obtaining Christian instruction, and ultimately became 
a faithful convert. 

The Moravians commenced a training-school for 
natives in 1837, anc * sixty-nine were successfully 
trained as Christian teachers and ministers in little 
ever forty years. At the close of the year 1864, more 
than eleven stations were occupied ; there were 2,147 
communicants, and over 8,000 natives under in- 
struction. 



CHAPTER X. 

KAFFRARIA. 

t 

The land of the Kaffirs Kes north-east of Cape 
Colony, and the many thousands of its people 
(reckoned as more than 446,000 in number) present 
a remarkable contrast in race, intelligence, and cha- 
racter to the Hottentot tribes. Known under the 
various names of Kaffirs, Fingoes, Zulus, and Bechu- 
anas, they are alike in being tall, strong, and well 
made, endowed with mental as well as physical 
abilities. Their complexion is a dark brown, and 
some are really handsome in features and appearance, 
although their woolly hair forms one link with the 
negro races. 

They possess herds of cattle, sometimes in large 
numbers, which are chiefly tended by the women 
They dress in the skins of these animals, and subsist 
upon their milk and flesh. Their huts are somewhat 
in the shape of a bee-hive, with one low door only, 
without chimney or windows. The men are con- 
stantly out hunting or fighting, but when at home will 
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do nothing but milk the cows. Women do all the 
hard work, build the huts, prepare the skins, etc., 
besides their necessary domestic avocations. They 
are literally slaves to the men, and are bought and 
sold as such, the price of a wife being ten oxen ! 

They are strict and intelligent in their mode of 
government ; each tribe will have its chief, and each 
chief has ten counsellors, chosen from the oldest and 
cleverest of his people, and they often display won- 
derful craft and cunning in the assistance they render 
him. Their chief, indeed, is to them a sort of divinity, 
worshipped both living and dead, when they believe 
he accompanies his tribe to war, in order to bewitch 
the enemy. They are highly superstitious about 
witchcraft, declaring it to be the source of all sickness 
and death, so that a 'witch-doctor* is an essential 
officer in every tribe. The Zulus believe in one in- 
visible God, whom they call ' the Great Essence/ the 
1 First Comer-out / but, by a strange inconsistency, 
they neither worship nor call upon Him. Some re- 
markable traces of Jewish customs are found amongst 
them, suggesting the idea that they are either de- 
scended from Ishmael or the lost tribes of Israel. 
They maintain a sort of ' School of the Prophets/ 
who exercise no little influence upon them. They 
strictly circumcise all their male children, when reach- 
ing the age of fourteen. A feast is regularly observed 
amongst them, which resembles the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and they distinguish between clean and un- 
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clean animals, as, for instance, no Kaffir will touch a 

P^- 
Cruelty is their chief vice. They seem to find an 

absolute pleasure in inflicting torture, either upon man 
or beast Instead of simply slaying the ox required 
for food, they inflict a fearful gash in the chest, into 
which the strongest man amongst them will plunge 
his naked arm and tear out the poor creature's vitals 
by main force, before it is dead. When a man becomes 
chief, he is first washed in blood, the blood of his 
nearest relation, who is slain for the purpose. They 
will take out and eat part of the insides of their 
enemies slain in battle. It is a common thing to see 
women with one or both hands missing ; they have 
been cut off simply to get at her rings. At the same 
time they seem to be entirely without any instinctive 
sense of sin, scoffing at the bare notion. 

It was amongst these people, so noble in some of 
their characteristics, so hateful in others, that the 
London Missionary Society commenced its labours in 
1795, sending two men to work in Kaffraria. Of these 
two Dr. Vanderkemp only remained, and he went on 
to labour amongst the Hottentots before the second 
year had expired, so that but little was really accom- 
plished. In 18 1 3 the Rev. J. Campbell was sent by 
the same Society. He was told, upon his arrival, 
much of the misery that was being inflicted upon the 
people and neighbourhood by a lawless ruffian named 
Africaner. Africaner had doubtless serious griev- 
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ances to complain of, but he knew only too well how 
to revenge himself. He had been gradually driven 
into the wilds, with his sons and followers, by the 
Dutch Boers ; and at last, weary of unsuccessful re- 
sistance to them, he submitted and let himself out to 
a farmer, whom he served faithfully. The farmer, 
unfortunately, did not know how to be reasonable ; 
the more Africaner did for him, the more he required 
of him, until, in an angry interview, the farmer 
knocked Africaner down, and the Kaffir's son shot the 
farmer through the heart. 

Africaner, now throwing off all former restraints 
went with his family and followers to settle on the 
banks of the Orange River, and there soon became 
known as a fierce and terrible brigand chief. * He was 
a lion,' said a Namaqua of him, * at whose roar even 
the inhabitants of distant hamlets fled, and spent 
nights amongst beasts of prey sooner than gaze on 
this one or hear him.' Amongst other depredations, 
he attacked the mission station at Warm Bath, and 
burned it to the ground, the missionaries having to 
flee for their lives. When Mr. Campbell became ac- 
quainted with the position of things, he resolved to 
write to this formidable adversary. It was not easy 
to get the letter conveyed to him ; one messenger 
sent with it was compelled to return, having nearly 
perished with hunger and thirst ; but it reached him 
at last, and softened him strangely. He agreed to 
receive a missionary and allow of a mission in his 
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territory. Mr. Ebncr was sent ; and though it was 
only by degrees, his work was blessed, and Africaner 
and his two brethren were baptized ; but misunder- 
standings arose, and Mr. Ebner was about to with- 
draw, when a young brother appeared on the field, 
whose arrival was an epoch in the history of Africa. 

Robert Moffat was a Scotchman, born at Ormeston, 
near Haddington, in 1795. His first inclination was 
to be a sailor ; but the experience of one voyage 
changing his views, as is not uncommonly the case 
with lads of twelve, he was apprenticed to a gardener, 
and, while holding successive situations, applied him- 
self with avidity to the study of botany and horticul- 
ture. His parents were earnest Christians, and when 
he was leaving home for a situation in England, his 
mother besought her son to give her a promise that 
he would read the Bible night and morning. He 
evaded it for some time ; but, just as he was starting, 
she pleaded again, affectionately pressing his hand: 
* Robert, you will promise me to read the Bible, more 
particularly the New Testament, and most especially 
the Gospels ; those are the words of Christ Himself; 
and then you cannot possibly go astray.' It was a 
moment of softened feeling, and he promised. He 
knew that his word, once given, must be kept ; and 
' Oh,' he exclaimed afterwards, ' how happy I am that 
I did it !' Thus the germ of divine life was planted 
in his home ; but it was at Warrington that an old 
placard upon a wall, of a missionary meeting by the 
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Rev. William Roby, of Manchester, that had already 
taken place, first kindled the flame of his missionary 
ardour. His mother had told him of the Moravian 
missionaries in Greenland. He suddenly realized that 
through Mr. Roby he might hear of how to serve 
Christ himself among the perishing heathen ; and 
though in the calling he had previously selected there 
lay before him ' a flattering and lucrative prospect, it 
dwindled into nothingness in comparison/ as he him- 
self tells us. His friends thought and said ' his brains 
were turned/ * So they were,' he aptly rejoins ; ' but 
the right way.' 

He went straight to Manchester and sought out 
Mr. Roby, who ' listened to his simple tale, took him 
by the hand, and told him to be of good courage.' 
When his parents were consulted, they said they had 
thought and prayed over the proposal, and could not 
withhold him from so good a work. He therefore 
offered his services to the London Missionary Society, 
and, being accepted, sailed for the Cape of Good 
Hope, October 31, 1816, being barely of age. 

.Detained for a while by various obstacles in the 
colony itself, he made use of the time by acquiring the 
Dutch language, thus qualifying himself to preach to 
the Boers. When at length he was able to set off, he 
had an opportunity of using this power the very first 
evening of his journey. He begged a night's lodging 
of a coarse, burly farmer ; the man roared out a 
refusal; but our 'Scotch laddie' was shrewd enough 
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to try the ' gude wife.' She willingly promised both 
bed and board ; but whither was he bound, and what 
for ? ' To Namaqua-land, by Orange River, to teach 
people the way of salvation/ His hostess upon this 
desired him to preach it to her and her husband, and 
the young missionary replied, 'Nought would give 
him greater delight.' Summoned into the long barn 
to address his congregation, he found only the Boer 
and his wife, three boys and two girls, although the 
farmer had a hundred Hottentots in his service. 

1 May none of your servants come in Y he asked of 
the master. ' Eh/ shouted the other in reply, ' Hot- 
tentots? Are you come to preach to Hottentots? 
Go to the mountains and preach to the baboons, or, if 
you like, I'll fetch my dogs, and you may preach to 
them/ The savage answer suggested a text, and the 
young preacher gave them a sermon upon ' Truth, 
Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their master's table/ ' Who hardened your hammer 
to deal my head such a blow ?' inquired his rough 
auditor in much milder tones, when the discourse was 
at an end ; ' I'll never object to the preaching of the 
Gospel to Hottentots again. I'll bring you all that 
are in the place/ He was as good as his word, the 
barn was crowded, and a second address delivered to 
a throng of eager listeners. 

It was to join Mr. Ebner, missionary to Africaner, 
the dreaded monarch of Namaqua-land, that Robert 
Moffat proceeded on his journey over rocky moun- 
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tains and parched and arid plains. He thus de- 
scribes one incident : ' Thirst aroused us on an early 
hour* — they had already gone on for some time with- 
out finding any water-supply — ' and finding the oxen 
incapable of moving the waggon one inch, we took a 
spade, and, with the oxen, proceeded to hollow an 
immense hole in the sand, whence we obtained a 
scanty supply, exactly resembling the old bilge-water 
of a ship, but which was drunk with an avidity which 
no pen can describe. Hours were occupied in inces- 
sant labour to obtain a sufficiency for the oxen, who, 
by the time all had partaken, were ready for a second 
draught, while some, from the depth of the hole and 
the looseness of the sand, got scarcely any. We filled 
the small vessels we had brought, and returned to the 
waggon over a plain glowing with a meridian sun, the 
sand so hot that it was distressingly painful to walk 
on/ Three days they had to remain on this burning 
plain, with scarcely a breath of wind stirring, hardly 
any food, and not a human being to be seen, the 
distant roar of the lion only breaking the stillness. 
Ebner left immediately upon Moffat's arrival, and the 
young missionary found himself alone with a chief 
and people jealous of their rights and suspicious in 
the extreme, a salary of £2$ a year, no grain, no 
bread, and no prospect of getting any, and without 
any means of sending to the colony. He had had the 
country described to him thus : ' Plenty of sand and 
stones, a thinly-scattered population, always suffering 
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from want of water, and plains and hills roasted like a 
burnt loaf under the scorching rays of a cloudless 
sun.' * Of the truth of this/ says Moffat, * I soon had 
ample demonstration. Sometimes for years together 
the rivers are not known to run. After the last 
stagnant pools are dried up, the natives dig holes in 
their beds, sometimes as deep as twenty feet, from 
which they get water of a miserable quality. Thunder- 
storms are eagerly expected, as bringing rain ; yet 
sometimes these pass over with tremendous violence, 
filling all minds with awe, but without a single drop 
of the precious liquid/ 

The danger he ran from human enemies also in 
his new post was not unknown to him. He had been 
warned from various quarters of Africaner's desperate 
character. One motherly lady, wiping a tear from 
her eye, thus lamented over him : ' Had you been an 
old man it would have been nothing, for you would 
soon have died whether or no, but you axe young, and 
are going to be eaten up by that monster.' 

Undeterred, however, by any of these mournful 
anticipations, in simple trust in his Master's power 
and obedience to his Master's will, Robert Moffat 
commenced his labours. He began stated services, 
opened a school, and itinerated amongst the neigh- 
bouring villages. His food was milk and meat, 
sometimes both, sometimes for a week together, first 
one and then the other ; but often he was Compelled 
to resort to the 'fasting- girdle.' After his day's work 
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he would, in the stillness of the evening, silently retire 
to the neighbouring rocks to commune with Him 
Whom He served. Sometimes he soothed himself by 
playing and singing favourite hymns upon his violin. 
He dwelt with special delight upon those which had 
been his mother's favourites. * My dear old mother/ 
he exclaimed, * to keep me out of mischief in the long 
winter evenings, taught me to knit and to sew. When 
I would tell her I meant to be a man, she would say, 
" Lad, ye dinna ken whar your lot will be cast ;" and 
she was right, I have often had occasion to use the 

needle since/ 

From the first, Moffat made a favourable impression 
on the lawless chieftain with whom he was to be 
associated. Africaner looked on his youth with 
favour, saying that he hoped he would long live 
there, and immediately summoned a number of his 
women. They soon appeared, bearing bundles of 
mats and long sticks. The chief pointed to a spot of 
ground, and ordered, ' There you must build a house 
for the missionary/ The women-masons speedily 
formed a circle, fixed the poles, tied them down in a 
beehive shape, covered them with mats, and the 
mansion was ready for use in little more than half an 
hour. 

After much anxious labour, Africaner and his whole 
family gave signs of being born again. The change 
in the chieftain himself was something marvellous. 
He soon learned to read, and his New Testament 
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became his constant companion. He might be seen 
under the shadow of a great rock studying it all day 
long ; nay, he would sit up the entire night with Mr. 
Moffat, talking of heavenly things and heavenly 
hopes. Now he never heard of a case of distress 
but he would be the first to relieve, always ready to 
stretch out a helping hand to the widow and the 
fatherless. Formerly a very fire-brand for kindling 
war, he now strove with equal earnestness to make 
peace, and would stand between two enemies in the 
attitude of a suppliant, entreating them to be friends. 
His missionary's testimony was : ( I do not remember 
ever having occasion to be grieved with him, or to 
complain of any part of his conduct/ Moffat once 
said to him : ' I was trying to picture to myself your 
carrying fire and sword through the country, and 
could not conceive how eyes like yours could smile at 
others' troubles.' Africaner could not answer him, 
but burst into a torrent of tears. 

In 1 8 19 Mr. Moffat went to Cape Town to meet 
the truly Christian lady to whom he had long been 
engaged, in the hope, after their marriage, of taking 
her back with him to share his labours. He asked 
Africaner to come with him ; but the other reminded 
him that he was an outlaw — a price of ^1,000 had 
been set upon his head. Moffat assured him that he 
could answer for his safety, and the chief replied : 
' I shall deliberate and roll my way upon the Lord ; I 
know He will not leave me/ He finally consented to 

9 
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go, and was gazed at wherever they went, as a sort of 
living miracle. Moffat called on the road at the 
house of a farmer who had shown him kindness 
on his first coming. As they approached one 
another, Moffat put out his hand, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing his friend again. He put his hand 
behind him and asked, rather wildly, who it was that 
addressed him. The missionary gave his name, 
expressing his surprise that he should have been for- 
gotten. 

' Moffat f repeated the other, in a faltering voice, 
and moving backwards, ' it is your ghost.' 

1 1 am no ghost,' replied Moffat. 

' Don't come near me !' he exclaimed ; i you have 
been long murdered by Africaner.' 

Moffat felt his own hands to make sure he was 
still in the body, and repeated : ' But I am no ghost.' 

His terror only increased. ' Everybody says you 
were murdered, and a man told me he had seen your 
bones.' At length he extended his trembling hand, 
saying : ' When did you rise from the dead ?' 

I told him in a few words about Africaner, saying 
that he is now a truly good man ; to which he 
replied : 

* I can believe almost anything you say, but that I 
cannot credit There are seven wonders in the world, 
that would be the eighth.' 

When at length personally introduced to the 
gentle and courteous native who stood beside the 
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missionary, the former exclaimed aloud : ' O God ! 
what a miracle of Thy power! What cannot Thy 
•grace accomplish ?' 

During this visit Africaner saw Mr. Campbell, 
whose letter had influenced him first of all ; and 
while with him, met also Berend, one of his former 
deadly enemies, a Griqua chief — both converts, they 
could greet one another as Christian brothers now. 
The Griqua tribe had first received a missionary in 
1800, but in 1 8 14 an unfortunate mistake, by which 
twenty Griquas were ordered to enlist as soldiers, so 
angered the whole tribe that the missionary at that 
time had to withdraw. The station, however, was not 
given up, and Berend was one of its fruits. 

Mrs. Moffat returned with her husband to Namaqua- 
land, to be as true a helper as ever missionary was 
blessed with in a wife. In 1821 Mr. and Mrs. Moffat 
were sent on, with Mr. Hamilton, to Lithakoo, where 
the Dutch Missionary Society had already made some 
efforts ; and the chief, Mothibi, had requested to have 
a missionary sent to them. For a long time they 
had to struggle with sore discouragement. The 
people seemed utterly callous to instruction, unless it 
were in some way linked with a temporal gift, and 
continued thus over five years. 'Mary/ said her 
husband one day, 'think how long we have been 
preaching to these people, and no fruits appear.' 
.She knew how to minister the word in season in 
.reply. ' It is/ she said ; € the Gospel has not yet been 
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preached to them in their own tongue in which they 
were born. They have heard it only through inter- 
preters, and interpreters who have themselves no 
just understanding, no real love of the truth. We 
must not expect the blessing till you be able, from 
your own lips, and in their own language, to bring it 
through their ears into their hearts/ i From that 
hour/ said Mr. Moffat, c I gave myself with untiring 
diligence to the acquisition of the language.' 

We have a vivid, if comic, illustration of the draw- 
backs of speaking through an interpreter in an inci- 
dent shortly after. * The salvation of the soul/ said 
Mr. Moffat, * is a great and important subject/ ' The 
salvation of the soul/ translated the interpreter, 'is a 
very great sack! 

In spite of their difficulties, the mission-party went 
steadily forward. When their buildings and gardens 
were completed, there were still the daily toils of 
irrigating the ground taken into cultivation, standing 
in the saw-pit, labouring at the anvil, treading clay 
for making bricks, and preaching to the motley few 
who came to their worship ; these occupations filled 
the days, and when they met in the evenings, they 
had frequently to tell each other of their losses, tools 
or utensils stolen, but never of any gains, save those 
of faith and patience in their Master's work. More 
than once on returning from preaching, they found a 
stone in the pot instead of the meat on which they 
hoped to dine. 
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It was a terrible addition to their trials, when a 
season of severe drought set in ; ' the heavens were as 
brass, the land barren, many of the people wasted to 
skeletons, living on roots and reptiles.' The rain- 
makers declared it was the missionaries and the 
chapel bell which frightened away the rain, and a 
message was sent by a chief that they must leave, or 
violent measures would be resorted to. Mild though 
he was, Moffat was a match for the most desperate of 
them in courage and in nerve. With a steadfast gaze, 
he looked at the armed leader of his enemies, and 
replied slowly and calmly : ' We were unwilling to 
leave you. We are now resolved to stay at our post. 
As for your threats, we pity you, for you know not 
what you do. It is no more than we are prepared to 
expect from those who know no better. If resolved 
to get rid of us, you must take stronger measures to 
succeed, for our hearts are with you. You may shed 
my blood, or you may burn our dwelling, but I know 
that you will not touch my wife and children. As 
for me, my decision is made. I do not leave your 
country.' Then, throwing open his waistcoat, he 
stood erect and fearless before them, and proceeded : 
4 Now then, if you will, drive your spears to my heart ; 
and when you have slain me, my companions will 
know that the hour is come for them to depart* 

' These men/ said the chief, turning to his attend- 
ants, ' must have ten lives. When they are so 
fearless of death, there must be something in immor- 
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tality.' From that time, the way to the hearts of the 
people seemed to be opened up ; and Mr. Moffat 
shortly after securing effective help for the people 
in a terrible invasion from another tribe, his influence 
among them became unbounded, and he made use of 
it to obtain a more favourable site for a mission 
station, at a beautiful fountain* called the Kurutnan, 
which issues from caverns in a little hill composed of 
limestone and flint. It is a noble stream, but com- 
pletely lost about ten miles to the north-west. 

Here the same godly and unremitting labours for 
the good of the people were carried on, and about 
the year 1828 the harvest began to appear. Aid in 
the erection of a church and school-house was cheer- 
fully given ; the greasy skins were washed, and 
covered with decent clothing, and they gradually 
adopted the habits of civilized life. A printing-press 
was set up, where their own tongue, the Sechuana, 
was re-produced for them upon paper. The services 
were all conducted in the same, in the presence of 
native strangers from all parts. The mission premises, 
with walled gardens opposite, formed a wide, long 
street ; the house of God, completed in 1839, was 
spacious, lofty, and airy, and the gardens well-stocked 
with fruit and vegetables. In short, so striking and 
unlike savage Africa was the appearance of things 
in general, that visitors, sent from a powerful chief at 
a distance, Moselekatze, to bring a report back to 
him, briefly commented thus on what they saw : i You 
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are men, we are but children ; Moselekatze must be 
taught all these things/ 

Moffat discovered plans for murdering these am- 
bassadors on their way back, as all around had a 
score to wipe off against the Matabela, their tribe, the 
devastations they had wrought in all the surrounding 
country were so terrible. But he felt this mode of 
vengeance would never do, and determined to convoy 
them back himself, to ensure their safety. Mosele- 
katze received him with the highest honours that 
a barbarian could offer, and one day, during the 
missionary's short sojourn at his court, he put his 
hand on his shoulder and exclaimed : ' Father, you 
have made my heart as white as milk. I cease not 
to wonder at the love of a stranger. You never saw 
me before, but you love me more than my own 
people. You fed me when I was hungry, you clothed 
me when I was naked, you carried me in your 
bosom, and your arm shielded me from my enemies. , 
When Moffat replied that he was by no means 
aware of having done him such a service, Mosele- 
katze pointed to his ambassadors, saying ; ' These 
are great men. When I sent them from my presence 
to see the land of the white man, I sent my ears, my 
eyes, my mouth. You fed them and clothed them ; 
and when they were to be slain, you were their shield. 
You did it unto me. You did it unto Moslekatze.' 

The influence thus gained was made use of to 
obtain a promise from their chief, that a mission 
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should be set on foot amongst the Matabele. The 
American Missionary Society ftobly came forward to 
occupy the opening, but a series of calamities pre- 
vented them holding the ground for long. Moffat 
returned to Kuruman, to devote himself, not only to 
the general work of the mission, but, more than ever 
to his great task of translating the whole Bible into 
Sechuana. It was a giant labour, but he felt 'he 
must die if he dropped it ;' and he toiled on until the 
last verse was completed in 1857. So entirely worn 
out was he, then, with the joint labour and anxiety, 
that he went off for a journey into the interior, as a 
means of recruiting his powers, and paid a second 
visit to Moselekatze. The chieftain had never for- 
gotten him, but, as he said, had often desired to see 
again the ' man with the pure heart.' He had fully 
maintained his extensive power and influence ; his 
rule now extended northward to the banks of the 
Zambesi. But he objected to Moffat preaching the 
Gospel at first, saying, that though good for the great 
and wise, it was no use to the Matabele, who were 
great rogues ! The missionary, however, obtained his 
desire, and abundantly availed himself of the per- 
mission. The chief also helped Moffat in getting 
stores for his son-in-law, Dr. Livingstone, safely 
transported to Linyanti, the chief town of the Mako- 
lolo, who reside north of the Matabele. Livingstone 
found them in safety at Linyanti, nearly a year after- 
wards. 
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David Livingstone's visit to England in 1856, after 
his marvellous walk across Africa, from Loando to 
Quillemane, gave a new impulse to English zeal, and 
the London Missionary Society resolved upon taking 
up the work amongst the Matabele and the Makololo. 
Moffat's own son was amongst those destined to 
occupy the opening amongst the former people, and 
the father, now a veteran in the field, went with them 
to see them established at the court of the powerful 
monarch who had been to him so fast a friend. 
Before they started, Moffat sent to warn Moselekatze 
of an epidemic amongst the oxen allotted for the 
journey. The chief seemed unwilling to listen at 
first, but at length realizing the greatness of the 
danger from which Mr. Moffat was endeavouring to 
shield him, he sent a message of hearty thanks, and 
desired that all the oxen should remain where they 
were, as his warriors were advancing to drag the mission 
waggons themselves to their destination ! This strange 
substitution was soon carried out. The warriors 
arrived, weapons and all, went through some of 
their war evolutions, then flung their spears and 
shields upon the waggons, and set off in good earnest, 
over bushes and stones, hill and dale, overcoming all 
obstacles on the route, by not one, but many, long 
pulls, and strong pulls, and pulls altogether. The 
mission was prosperously opened, and was the scene 
of John Moffat's successful labours, until he suc- 
ceeded his father at Kuruman. 
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That to the Makololo, under Mr. Helmore, had, 
alas! very different experience. They were seven 
months in reaching Linyanti passing through frightful 
sufferings on the journey for lack of water, and when 
they arrived failed to meet Livingstone, who was to 
have done for them what Moffat did for the others. 
Sekiletu, the chieftain, refused to allow them to settle 
in a healthy spot, to which they would fain have 
moved on. One after another sunk and died with 
the fever of the swamps, and the survivors hardly 
escaped with their lives, stripped by the exactions of 
the natives of nearly everything they possessed. 

Moffat returned to Kuruman, where in addition to 
the regular branches of work at home, a circuit of 
out-stations was now established. He continued his 
labours there till 1870, when some failure of health, 
and the affectionate entreaties of the Director of the 
London Missionary Society, induced him finally to re- 
turn to England. But Kuruman is now, as it always has 
been, a bright oasis to all visiting the far interior. Its 
gardens and vineyards yield supplies which often 
recruit the fever- stricken traveller and trader ; its 
church, schools, printing-office, workshops and dwell- 
ings ; all testify to the complete transformation of the 
community from savage to civilized life. The regions 
beyond, which before no individual dared to traverse, 
may now be passed without fear of molestation. 
European manufactures, to the amount of ^"100,000, 
are now annually exchanged with the natives, who 
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previously knew not what commerce was. In the 
out-stations, a goodly band of faithful men and 
women among the various tribes, from the Bechuanas 
up to the Matabele, are preaching and living Chris- 
tianity amongst the savages around, relieving their 
wants, teaching them the simple arts of civilization, 
•and above all, telling the glad tidings of salvation 
through Jesus. 



CHAPTER XL 

LIYTXG5TOXE AXD THE SOUTH. 

The barriers surrounding Africa have seemed ira- 
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penetrable. While all other regions of the world 
have been opened up to the researches of the traveller, 
or the schemes of the philanthropist, the Dark Con- 
tinent alone remained unvisited, inaccessible. Yet, 
when God's time had come, He could prepare and 
produce the man to do what others had attempted in 
vain ; and such a man was David Livingstone. A 
man of simple piety and indomitable resolution, 
with a strength of will, an acuteness of intelligence, 
and a power of kindness which carried all before 
him. 

His home was not an ordinary one, though that of 
a common working man in Blantyre, Scotland. His 
father, whose Christian name was Neil, earnestly pro- 
moted prayer-meetings amongst the villagers ; and 
was himself both a Sunday-school teacher and a 
diligent supporter of the Missionary Society — also a 
strict teetotaler. The family earnings did little more 
than supply them with the bare necessaries of life ; 
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but the home- hours were sweetened and brightened 
by a mother whose love was as tender as it was 
sensible, and whose cheerful buoyancy of spirit 
created habitual sunshine for her husband and 
children. All were trained to make the most of 
working-time in the six days, and to honour the day 
of rest ; while scanty moments of leisure were care- 
fully redeemed for study and literary pursuits, by no 
means common in their rank of life. 

At ten years of age, David went to work in a 
cotton-factory, and brought the first half-crown he 
ever earned to lay in his mother's lap ! Buying his 
own Latin primer out of his wages, he then joined 
an evening class, open from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m., for 
classics, doing his preparation for it for a couple of 
hours more, when he came home, thus not going 
to bed till midnight, though he had to be back again 
in the factory by six the next morning. He read 
thus through the chief Latin and Greek authors. It 
was a severe training, but not an unsuitable one for 
the toilsome future which lay before him. 

He was in his twentieth year when the truth laid 
hold of him, which henceforth ruled his heart and 
life. It was ' the freeness of God's grace drawing his 
affections to Him who had bought him with blood.' 
Reading GutzlafFs 'Appeal for China,' first awakened 
his desire to engage in mission-work ; but desirous of 
ministering to souls and bodies alike, as a medical 
missionary, he proposed to meet the necessary ex- 
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penses, without taxing any of his friends, by so 
economizing his six months' summer earnings, that 
they should suffice for his maintenance throughout 
the year, besides books and fees. That this energetic 
and self-denying scheme was acted out, in itself 
speaks not a little for the young student's character. 

Ultimately accepted as a probationer by the London 
Missionary Society, he was trained under Mr. Cecil, 
of Ongar ; and though Livingstone's lack of fluency, 
both in praying and preaching, caused some hesita- 
tion about their receiving him, he improved with 
further opportunities, and was ordained a missionary 
in Albion Chapel, November 20th, 1840. It was said 
by one of his friends, that he never prayed without 
using the petition that * we might imitate Christ in 
all His imi table perfections ;' and it is interesting, in 
connection with this, to note the testimony of another: 
* I never knew anyone,' she says, ( who gave me more 
the idea of such power over man as our Saviour 
showed while on earth : the power of love and purity 
combined.' Isaac Taylor, who knew him at this 
time, defines his impression of him in two words — 
' simplicity and resolution.' 

China, Livingstone's first love, was now closed by 
the opium war ; and in God's providence, while the 
question was being mooted in which direction he 
should go, the young missionary met with his future 
father-in-law, Robert Moffat, who was at that time 
in London. Moffat so described the thousands of 
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villages to be seen in Africa, where the sound of the 
Gospel had never been heard, that his young auditor's 

determination was quickly taken. Africa should be 

» 

his chosen field of labour. The Directors approving, 
it was arranged that Livingstone should go at once 
to Kuruman^ with which we have already become 
familiar, occupying the post during Moffat's temporary 
absence. 

From the first, his power of relieving the mental 
tension of more serious work, by the enjoyment of 
nature and the study of natural history was ap- 
parent. 'The scenery was very fine/ he writes of 
Hankey, near to where he first landed. ' The white 
sand in some places near the beach drifted up in 
large wreaths like snow ; beautiful humming-birds 
fly about in great numbers, seeking nectar from the 
flowers which abound and are very beautiful.' At 
Kuruman itself, he was struck with all that the Gospel 
had done for its inhabitants, but also greatly im- 
pressed with the need of extending operations. These 
sheep within the fold were so well cared for, but 
what of the countless numbers still unshepherded in 
the wilderness beyond ? 

Before the end of that year, 1841, he had travelled 
700 miles farther inland, beyond Kuruman, and 
selected a spot at 250 miles distance as suitable for 
a new station. His medical powers were invaluable. 
He tells of doctoring one chief with sore eyes, 
who fed them with beans and milk, and sent a fine 
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buck after them as a present He received and 
adopted a poor little girl, running away from those 
who would unjustly have sold her as a slave ; per- 
suaded the man who came after her to accept her 



beads instead of the child, and then effectually con- 
cealed her from further pursuit. ' This is the country 
for a medical man,* he says, ' if he wants a large 
practice ; but,' he adds, with characteristic humour, 
' he must leave fees out of the question !' Speaking 
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of their wonderful powers of endurance under severe 
operations, he says : ' It is a fact, the men never cry 
for pain. But when the Spirit of God works on their 
minds, they cry most piteously. In church they then 
try to hide themselves under the forms from the 
preacher ; and when that won't do, rush out and run 
with all their might, crying out as if the hand of 
death were on them.' 

Sechete, a powerful chief, had been amongst their 
enemies, but his only child receiving benefit from 
Livingstone's attentions when sick, the father became 
one of his fastest friends. The missionary doctor 
always accompanied his medicine with direct Gospel 
teaching, and speaks of some of Secheld's questions 
as very touching. 'Since it is true/ inquired the 
heathen monarch, ' that all who die unforgiven are 
lost for ever, why did not your nation come to tell 
us of it before now ? My ancestors are all gone, and 
none of them knew anything of what you tell me — 
how is this ?' He was answered : ' That in our country, 
as in his, hundreds were so much in love with their 
sins.' 

He performed 400 miles of this journey on ox- 
back. ' It is rough travelling/ he says. ' The skin is 
so loose, there is no getting one's great-coat, which 
has to serve both as saddle and blanket, to stick on, 
and then the long horns in front, with which he can 
give one a punch in the body if he likes, make us sit 
as bolt upright as dragoons/ A hurt to his finger 

10 
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was healing favourably, when he discharged his 
revolver in a hurry at a lion who suddenly visited 
them in the middle of the night, and the recoil broke 
the finger a second time. The Bakwains, who were 
devoted to him, tried to comfort him when they 
saw the blood flowing, by saying, 'You have hurt 
yourself, but you have saved us ; henceforth we will 
only swear by you.' ' Poor creatures !' he writes, ' I 
wish they felt gratitude for t/ie blood shed for their 
precious souls/ 

As soon as he felt able to do so, Livingstone wrote 
to the Directors, delicately, modestly, but urgently 
pointing out the need of a change in the plan of 
operations : that there was too much clustering about 
the Cape and the adjacent districts, where the popu- 
lation is comparatively scanty, and an urgent need 
that they should strike out into the densely-peopled 
regions beyond. He said he was at their disposal to 
go anywhere, 'providing it be forward! Fever and the 
tsetse fly were the two most serious obstacles, he 
mentioned, to such progress. He reported a lake 
which lay beyond the ground he at present occu- 
pied, but its shores were said to be terrible for fever. 
The Directors consented to the first step in this for- 
ward movement being taken, and Livingstone fixed 
upon ' a most delightful valley, situated in an amphi- 
theatre of mountains/ a long way in advance of Kuru- 
man, as the first new station. 

Its name, Mabotse, or marriage-feast, was singularly 
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appropriate to the personal project now in his mind, 
namely, to make of the new station his new-married 
home. Mary Moffat, the eldest daughter of the great 
missionary to the Bechuanas, had won David Living- 
stone's heart, and now promised to become his bride. 
He was a man whose feelings generally lay too deep 
for words ; but there was something very touching in 
•the way he dwells upon what she had been to him, 
after her removal. ' A brave, good woman/ he says, 
' was she. She managed all the household affairs by 
servants of her own training ; made bread, butter, 
and all the clothes of the family ; taught her children • 
most carefully, and kept also an infant and a sewing 
school — by far the most popular and best attended 
we ever had. It was a fine sight to see her walking 
day by day a quarter of a mile to the town, no matter 
how hot the sun, to impart instruction to the heathen. 
Ma-Robert's name is known through all that country, 
and 1,800 miles beyond.' 

On one occasion, the supply of water in the waggon 
had been wasted by one of the servants, and by the 
afternoon only a small portion remained for the 
children. 'This was a bitterly anxious night, and 
next morning, the less there was the nxore thirsty the 
little rogues became. The idea of their perishing 
before our eyes was terrible ! It would have been 
almost a relief to me to have been reproached ; 
but not one syllable of upbraiding was uttered by 
their mother, though the tearful eye told the agony 

10 — 2 
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within. In the afternoon of the fifth day the men 
returned with a supply, to our inexpressible relief/ 

His wife entered not only into his work, but into 
the large capacity for fun and drollery which was 
always one of Livingstone's characteristics. Only a 
few days before her last illness, when they had both 
of them gone through enough to have worn out a 
double share of most people's elasticity, they were 
having some hearty laugh together, and David said 
to her, ' We old bodies ought now to be more sober.' 
' Oh no !' she replied. * You must always be as play- 
ful as you have been. I should not like you to be as 
grave as some folks.' Yet the depth and reality of 
her Christian life is vividly expressed in the prayer 
found in one of her papers : ' Accept me, Lord, as I 
am, and make me such as Thou wouldst have me 
to be.' 

The Livingstones had six children : Agnes, who 
lived to be her father's greatest comfort after her 
mother's death ; Anne Mary, the youngest, who was 
nearly a year old before he even knew of her birth ; 
and a little babe, Elizabeth, who was only lent to 
them for six weeks, and very tenderly did her father 
mourn over her early death. ' She was a sweet little 
girl,' he says, ' with blue eyes. It is wonderful how 
soon the affections twine round a little stranger. We 
felt her loss keenly ; hers is the first grave in all that 
country marked as the resting-place of one of whom 
it is believed and confessed that she shall rise again/ 
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The three sons, Robert, Thomas, and Oswald, were 
all spared to grow up. 

It was at Mabotse that the famous encounter with 
the lion occurred, of which our missionary was to carry 
the scars even to his dying day ; nay, after death it 
was the token by which the identity of his lifeless 
remains was certified. The circumstances were briefly 
these. A lion had been committing nightly plunder 
amongst the animals of the inhabitants, and when 
upon one occasion he made off with nine sheep, 
they set out in a body to seek and destroy him. 
They found and wounded him, and were endea- 
vouring to surround him to complete what they 
had begun, when he dashed through their circle upon 
Livingstone, seizing him by the right shoulder, the 
bone of which he absolutely crushed. A faithful 
catechist who sprang forward to divert the attention 
of the furious beast from his master, was next 
attacked, and also severely wounded before the lion 
was driven off and despatched by the others ; both he 
and his master recovered favourably, though Living- 
stone's arm was permanently weakened, if not crippled, 
by the injury. 

Mabotse was the first married home, but for a short 
time only. A danger of collision arose with another 
missionary, and as Livingstone's rule was, ' I'll do 
anything for peace, except fighting for it/ they gave 
up the house and garden, built and planted with their 
own hands, and the mission-work, dearer still, and 
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moved forward to Chounane, where the same labour 
had to be gone through a second time. Here it was 
again a short sojourn. Want of rain compelled them 
to move on to some locality better supplied with 
water. The next chosen was on the river Kolobeng, 
where the town stands in its naked deformity on the 
side of and under a ridge of red ironstone ; the mission- 
house on a little rocky eminence over the river. 
Kolobeng was altogether for about five years the 
residence of the Livingstones, the birthplace of several 
of their children, and, indeed, the nearest approach to 
a settled home they ever enjoyed. 

And what do we hear of the missionary, while thus 
comparatively settled and quiet? He calls himself, 
and not inaptly, a Jack-of-all-trades. He is erecting 
buildings, cultivating the ground, scheming in all 
imaginable ways how to get sufficient water ; he is 
holding religious meetings every other night, besides 
the Sunday services, and watching as one that must 
give an account for winning the souls around for his 
Master. As a medical man, he is dealing with cases 
of disease ; as a man of science, he is diligently taking 
observations and collecting specimens ; and as a 
missionary statesman, he is planning how to dispose 
of the actual forces upon the field to the best advan- 
tage — looking around, for hundreds of miles, to find 
new openings for work, while writing long letters 
home to stir up the zeal of others in the same cause. 
Besides all this, there were his language studies. It 
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was at this time that he * hatched,' as he called it, his 
Grammar of the Sechuana language. 

There is something touching in the one regret with 
which he looks back upon this period afterwards. It 
speaks volumes as to the tenderness of the man's 
conscience as a parent ; it is that while spending all 
his energy in teaching the heathen, he did not devote 
a special portion of his time to play with his children. 
* Generally/ he says, ' in the evenings I was so much 
exhausted, there was no fun left in me/ Who could 
wonder at it ? But there is a pathos in the yearnings 
after his absent ones, revealed by the following sen- 
tence :' ' I did not play with my little ones while I 
had them, and they soon sprang up in my absence, 
and left me none to play with.' 

The Bakwains, among whom he thus laboured, were 
a slow people, and took long to move, yet his influence 
among them was well-nigh unbounded. He dreaded 
anything unreal, and there were not many baptisms 
recorded. ' I have felt more than ever lately/ he says, 
1 that the great object ought to be conversion.' This 
therefore gives us greater satisfaction in the admission 
of Sechel£, in 1848, as a member of the church ; he 
proved not only consistent himself, but an earnest 
worker for others. His power and influence rose with 
his character ; he has now nine tribes under him, and 
a Hanoverian missionary settled among them. 

A terrible and long-continued drought at last com- 
pelled the mission-party to break up from Kolobeng, 
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and Livingstone decided to go with Sechele to visit a 
great chief living to the north of the unknown lakes, 
named Sebituane. This man was one of the greatest 
African magnates, ruler over the Makololos, and had 
brought a vast number of other tribes under his 
dominion ; his capital was Linyanti, close to the lake. 
To influence him in the right direction was, of course, 
a matter of great consequence. But the great 
Kalaheri desert lay between them and their destina- 
tion, implying many days of painful travelling ; they 
skirted its north-east border, and the contrast to its 
dreary regions when they reached the junction of the 
beautiful rivers Zouga and Tamanakle was refreshing 
beyond description. The richness of this country and 
the abundance of its productions, both animal and 
vegetable, is extraordinary. 

Livingstone's joy over the Zouga seems to have 
been greater even than that he felt at the first sight of 
the new Lake Ngami, from which it flows. He saw in 
the river a prospect of a highway, capable of being 
used by boats, to an entirely unexplored and very 
populous region. Yet the lake was magnificent, of 
such magnitude that they could not see the farther 
shore ; . they could only guess its size from the natives' 
report that it took three days to go round it. The 
discoveries both of lake and river were warmly appre- 
ciated in England, where it was frankly conceded, 
' This lake belongs to missionary enterprise.' Living- 
stone received £2$ from the Queen as a mark of 
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favour when she heard of it, with which he was deeply 
gratified. When he inquired of the people from whence 
the Tamanakle came, they said : * Oh, from a country 
full of rivers — so many none can tell the number ; and 
full of large trees.' This confirmed statements he had 
already had from the Bakwains, that the interior in 
this direction was not exactly the ' large, sandy desert 
of the philosophers.' 

Notwithstanding this measure of success, they were 
unable the first or even the second time of attempting 
it, to reach Sebrtuane and Linyanti. This was re- 
served for April, 1851. They found him all that he 
had been represented to be, a man of brilliant 
military exploits, combined with an extraordinary 
power of winning hearts and showing kindness. He 
welcomed his visitors with ardent delight, and they 
were full of eager hopes as to all that might be ex- 
pected from such an ally ; but, alas, he was only 
present at one service! He sickened and died of 
inflammation of the lungs, within a fortnight of their 
arrival. This was a crushing blow, and Livingstone 
laments over the African chieftain almost as another 
David did over Jonathan. 

It entirely altered their plan of making a second 
Kolobeng at Linyanti, and resulted in the decision 
that Livingstone should explore along the country of 
the Upper Zambesi, to find out if there was any 
ridge, or higher ground, likely to be healthy enough 
to warrant its occupation as a base of operations, 
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from which the idea of working through trained native 
agents could be carried out. To do this other 
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arrangements must be made for his family ; and it was 
decided their mother should go with the children to 
England while their father was engaged in these 
explorations. 'To orphanize my children/ he ex- 
claimed in anguish, ' was like tearing out my bowels !' 
but the path of duty seemed clear, and he submitted. 

He took them as far as the Cape, where he was 
much harassed by the narrowness of his own means, 
and the lack of sympathy in his plans from those in 
authority, and then returned alone to enter upon his 
great and perilous enterprise. Outwardly placid, he 
was inwardly greatly exercised, and writes in his 
journal : ' If Jesus speak one word of peace, that will 
establish an everlasting calm. O Jesus! fill me 
with Thy love now, and I beseech Thee accept me, 
and use me a little for Thy glory !' 

He first returned to Linyanti, where he found 
Selituane had been succeeded by his son Sekeletu, 
only a youth of eighteen, but equally disposed to be 
favourable to the white man. Indeed, Livingstone 
completely fascinated him, as he did so many of the 
natives ; and the young monarch entreated to accom- 
pany him in his researches. They started with a 
strong band of Makololo ; but as regarded their main 
object they failed, no spot likely to be favourable to 
European constitution could be discovered. Living- 
stone next entertained the idea of remaining at 
Linyanti as missionary to the Makololo, but desired 
first to discover a highway to the sea — a most im- 
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portant point as regarded the transmission of supplies, 
etc. That from the south had been found full of diffi- 
culties ; that from the west might be more favourable. 
He thus set his face towards the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Loando y at the head of a band of Makololo,to 
whom he faithfully promised, if they would accompany 
him to the coast, that he would not leave them there, 
but would bring them back again to their own homes. 
These men, twenty-seven in number, though 'the 
best he ever had/ were in themselves often a burden 
and perplexity. The journey took six months, and 
was the most difficult and dangerous he had yet per- 
formed ; a route which had never yet been traversed 
by any European. It was accomplished in canoes 
upon the Zambesi and Loala, as far as these rivers 
allowed, and from thence upon ox-back ; but tlte 
difficulty which it seemed almost miraculous he should 
have surmounted, was that he had no money or stores 
of any kind, either to supply the wants of his men, or 
propitiate the savages amongst whom he was pene- 
trating, and it was an awful aggravation of its trials 
that his own health was wretched all the time. He 
suffered with constant attacks of fever and dysentery, 
and was entirely without suitable food. He was 
literally a ragged skeleton when he reached Loando, 
and received the sympathy and generous help of the 
Portuguese residents. Yet his journal, kept with the 
most scrupulous exactness, gives a series of vivid pen 
and ink photographs of all that he saw. He describes, 
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in glowing language, the beauty and capacity of the 
districts he traversed ; and with equal vividness the 
terrible condition of the people. 

He beheld heathenism now in its most unadul- 
terated forms. 'It is/ he says, 'inconceivably vile. 
They never visit anywhere but for the purposes of 
plunder and oppression — never go anywhere but with 
spear and club in hand, and yet are utter cowards. 
Their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness. In 
meeting, they would, in very wantonness, pelt each 
other with curses, and then, perhaps, burst into a fit 
of laughter. The women, like the men, went about 
in almost total nudity, and seemed to know no 
shame/ He preached among them regularly, twice 
every Sunday, to good audiences, even mounting up 
to a thousand in number ; and sometimes had great 
hopes that a true impression had been made. But 
theirs was indeed ' soul-sickness, even unto death.' 

Arrived at Loando, he was greatly urged to return, 
for the rest and refreshment he so sorely needed, to 
England ; but he had pledged himself to the Mako- 
lolo to see them safe back again to Linyanti. Duty 
required his fidelity to his word, and he did not 
swerve from it. Slowly and painfully they struggled 
through the return journey, and a most joyous feast 
and thanksgiving was held at Linyanti to celebrate 
their arrival. But even then Livingstone could not 
feel he had done enough for the cause he had so 
much at heart. The route to Loando was not more 
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feasible than that from the south, from which direc- 
tion Linyanti had been reached first of all. It might 
be that one from the east would present fewer diffi- 
culties ; at any rate he would try. He therefore 
fought his way again, through tremendous obstacles, 
to Quilimane, on the east coast, without discovering 
the feasible route he was seeking, but coming across 
those remarkable cataracts to which he had the 
pleasure of giving the name of Victoria. Both in 
volume, expanse, and beauty of scenery, they are 
said to surpass those of Niagara. 

His researches thus far may be summed up in some 
such conclusions as the following : That the central 
part of Africa is a table-land, depressed in the centre, 
and flanked by long ridges on the east and west 
That originally this basin-like centre had been one 
vast inland lake of which those still existing are the 
remains ; and that this vast reservoir of water had 
found ways of escape through gaps or fissures in the 
encircling wall of mountains, of which the Victoria 
Falls present the most remarkable example. One 
important result of these topographical outlines being 
discovered, was that Europeans could direct their 
steps towards the ridges which are healthy, as sites 
of work and residence, while all the low districts are 
fever-haunted. Another point was, knowledge of the 
great rivers and their courses, so important as offering 
a road-way both for missionary and commercial 
objects. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LIVINGSTONE AND THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

ABUNDANTLY had the missionary traveller deserved 
the welcome which awaited him in London on his first 
visit home. It was a perfect ovation from high and 
low, enough to have turned the heads of most ; but 
he was too simple and real and single-hearted about 
the one great object to which he had dedicated his 
life, [to be intoxicated thus. He chiefly valued the 
influence acquired by his geographical discoveries, as 
a means of helping on his missionary projects ; and 
when he had got through the first rush of invitations 
and engagements, sat down resolutely to the book- 
writing which he trusted would further the same 
object, though the close sedentary application was 
trying to his health and uncongenial to his tastes. 

In one way his literary achievement brought him a 
great joy. The book sold so well as to bring him in 
a little fortune, enough to ensure a moderate provision 
for his children's future — of this he made a first 
point — and also to leave some margin to be laid out 
for the missionary enterprises for which he had been 
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pining for funds. At first, however, this use of his 
earnings was not necessary. The London Missionary 
Society did not exactly enter into his views ; his con- 
nection with them was therefore severed at this time, 
and he accepted the office of consul at Quilimane, 
and commander of a Government expedition for ex- 
ploring Eastern and Central Africa. 

Thus furnished with a goodly band of helpers and 
supplies of all sorts, he returned to the coast which he 
had left as a solitary, almost a beggared, wanderer. 
But alas, he was haunted by the shams of money- 
loving London even on the shores of Africa. The 
light paddle-steamer purchased to navigate the 
Zambesi, of a man who had professed the most self- 
sacrificing interest in the cause, was very soon proved 
to be practically worthless. It gave them no end of 
trouble by springing leaks in rapid succession, and 
ere long finished its miserable course upon a sand- 
bank. Sorely tried by this failure, Livingstone offered 
to get another at his own expense, even to go so far 
as to the outlay of ^"2,000. In the end there were 
two steamers. Government gave the Pioneer for the 
Zambesi, and Livingstone bought the Lady Nyassa 
for navigating the lake of that name ; but it is sad to 
know that the latter cost her devoted owner three 
times the sum he had calculated, i.e. £6,000, instead 
of ^2,000. 

In 1859 the lovely valley of the Shir£ was ex- 
plored more than once, a visit paid to Lake Shirwa, 
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and subsequently Lake Nyassa, both unknown before. 
Livingstone was accustomed to speak of this valley 
and Lake Nyassa as the key to Central Africa. 




There is much fertile land, of which the products are 
almost endless, and remarkable varieties of climate, 
upon the three different levels of ground — hot, tern- 
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perate, and positively cold. The people do not seem 
to be remarkable for their love of cleanliness; the 
most effectual threat you can make use of being that 
you would give anyone a good washing ! Nor could 
it be said that the women exhibited much taste in 
their ornaments, the favourite being a ring passed 
through the upper lip, which was sometimes large 
enough to be hollowed into a cup. But these were 
slight drawbacks. The slave-trade in this lovely 
district was awful beyond description — not less than 
19,000 slaves passed yearly through the custom-house 
at Zanzibar from the Shir£ Valley, and it was calcu- 
lated that five, if not ten times as many died in the 
process of being captured, by wounds, famine, and 
ill-treatment. Livingstone thought that if his own 
steamer, the Lady Nyassa, could ply upon the lake 
from which she took her name, and the Government 
ship, the Pioneer, upon the Zambesi, this abominable 
traffic might be absolutely stopped, and laid his plans 
accordingly. Alas ! the vessel which had cost him so 
much was never launched upon those beautiful waters. 
The difficulties of transporting her hither were 
enormous, and finally proved insuperable. 

Though his own link with the Society was severed, 
it was a great joy to Livingstone that, encouraged by 
the favourable opening at Linyanti, they sent Mr. and 
Mrs. Helmore to work there as missionaries, supported 
by Sekaletu; and a sore trial that this, though a 
fruitful, was but a short term of service, as both died 
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in a few months from fever. The founding of the 
University Mission, under Bishop Mackenzie, was 
another source of intense happiness, destined to be 
almost as speedily overshadowed. Originating in his 
own speeches and exertions at the universities while 
in England, this effort was one of the deepest interest 
to Livingstone, as his friendship with its noble leader 
was of the warmest character. He went with them to 
help in the selection of a favourable site for their 
commencing work, fixing upon Magonero, and then 
returned to his own party in the Shir£ Valley. 
All began well at the new post ; but within a short 
time difficulties arose with the natives. In attaching 
themselves to one party, the clergy offended another ; 
blood was shed, the faithful and devoted bishop sank 
under African fever, and the whole thing broke up. 
Livingstone provided for the children and converts 
whom even in that short time they had collected 
around them, and mourned deeply over the ruin 
of as fair a prospect as any in which he ever re- 
joiced. 

He then returned to the accomplishment of hispwn 
special charge, which was next the exploring of the 
Rovuma. Here blow followed blow. Mrs. Living- 
stone, who had followed her husband back to Africa, 
under the escort of good Bishop Mackenzie, yielded 
also to the fever of the deadly region where they were 
detained, and expired in her husband's arms on the 
27th of April, 1862. This utterly broke him down; 

11 — 2 
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the man who had faced so many deaths and braved so 
many dangers, was now weeping like a child. 'It 
quite takes away my strength/ he writes, with the 
simple pathos of his childlike nature. c I loved her 
when I married her, and the longer I lived with her I 
loved her the more.' 

But the horrors of the slave-trade wherever they 
went aroused his very soul within him, and he did not 
allow himself to pause for long in his self-devoted 
labours. Thus he describes one scene : 

' The desolation that had been caused by the Portu- 
guese slave agents was heartbreaking. Corpses floated 
past us. In the morning the paddles had to be cleared 
of corpses caught by the floats during the night. 
Wherever we took a walk, human skeletons were to 
be seen in all directions, and it was painfully interest- 
ing to observe the different postures in which the poor 
wretches had breathed their last. A whole heap had 
been thrown down a slope behind a village, where the 
fugitives often crossed the river from the east. Many 
had ended their misery under shady trees, others 
under projecting crags in the hills, while others lay in 
their huts with closed doors, which, when opened, dis- 
closed the mouldering corpse with the poor rags round 
the bones, the skull fallen off the pillow ; the little 
skeleton of the child that had perished first, rolled up 
in a mat between two large skeletons. The sight of 
this desert, but eighteen months ago a well-peopled 
valley, now literally strewn with human bones, forced 
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upon us the conviction that the destruction of life in 
the sea-passage is but a small part of the waste/ 

The Portuguese, eager to retain the frightful wealth 
arising from this trade, and aware of the obstacles 
which the opening of the rivers for commerce would 
create in their pursuit^of their ill-gotten gains, steadily 
opposed all arrangements necessary for effecting this 
object, thus frustrating one great benefit which the 
English Government hoped to secure by this expedi- 
tion ; the transport of the Lady Nyassa to the waters 
of the lake had proved impossible, and the explo- 
rations of the Rovuma were completed, therefore the 
expedition was now recalled ; greatly to Living- 
stone's chagrin, though not altogether to his sur- 
prise. 

At no time had he had greater discouragements. His 
wife's death, the failure of the efforts both at Linyanti 
and Magomero, the awful scenes of triumphant 
wickedness through which he had been passing, and 
now the solitude in which he was left by the return of 
his fellow-countrymen. Why did he not go home ? 
He gave the characteristic answer when the question 
was put to him, ' In my case duty would not lead me 
home, and home therefore I could not go.' Unde- 
terred by all these troubles, he resolved to explore 
Lake Nyassa on what he had been wont playfully to 
call * shank-nag ;' though, as Dr. Blaikie vividly ex- 
presses it, ' hunger, if not starvation, blocked the path, 
and fever and dysentery flitted round it like the imps 
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of darkness, and furious slave-dealers might at any 
time put an end to him and his enterprise.' 

Our missionary saw results from this Government 
expedition, of which others perhaps could not equally 




estimate the importance. The first-rate Kongonee 
harbour had been found at the mouth of the Zambesi ; 
the soil had been proved suitable for indigo and 
cotton, as well as tobacco, castor-oil and sugar, and its 
great fertility demonstrated by its gigantic grapes and 
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heavy crops of corn and maize, while the highlands 
were free from two great miseries of lower districts, 
the tsetse and mosquitoes. The one serious drawback 
was the periodic recurrence of seasons of great 
drought every few years. But the crowning service 
rendered to humanity was the revelation of the slave- 
trade in all the depths of its unimagined horrors, in all 
its varied phases. Livingstone traced it to three 
principal sources. First, hostile native tribes preying 
upon each other ; second, the coast slave-traders, Arab 
or Portuguese, for whom natives were encouraged to 
collect slaves by every means in their power ; third, 
the barter of slaves by parties sent out from Arab and 
Portuguese towns with articles for trade, in exchange 
for which slaves were purchased. Muskets and 
powder were amongst these articles, a fact in itself 
productive of incalculable evils. 

Further experience in the direction of the river 
Loangue having deepened these convictions, he found 
that personal advocacy of his views in England might 
now effectually further his object, and he returned for 
the last time to London, in July, 1864. The Geo- 
graphical Society, greatly impressed with the services 
he had rendered to their interests, were particularly 
anxious he should undertake to solve the problem for 
them, as to what were the true watersheds of South 
Africa ; but this he declined, saying, ' I could only feel 
in the way of duty by working as a missionary.' 
Ultimately he accepted a joint office from the Govern- 
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ment and the Geographical Society with this object, 
' to endeavour to establish on the east, that system 
which has been so successful on the west coast, a 
system combining the repressive efforts of her 
Majesty's cruisers with lawful trade and Christian 
missions.' 

He left Zanzibar for this third and last effort (as it 
proved) on his birthday, March 19th, 1866, with a 
company of thirty-six men, no Europeans, but a band 
of Sepoys, and, amongst others, nine Nassik boys, 
from Mr. Price's settlement for training liberated 
Africans in India, who would, it was hoped, be able 
to act the part of interpreters. Alas, his helpers 
proved nothing but hinderers ! Ere long he had to 
dismiss all the Sepoys for gross misconduct. The 
Johanna men ran away, and in order to be able to put 
in a claim to their wages, when they reached the 
coast, industriously circulated a rumour, which spread 
far and wide, that Livingstone had been murdered ! 

His trials seemed endless. On the way to Nyassa, 
food was scarcely to be had for love or money. They 
walked the entire distance, and as they went the 
horrors of the slave-trade presented themselves in 
their most hideous aspects. 'Women were found 
dead,' tied to trees, or lying in the path, shot and 
stabbed, their fault having been inability to keep up 
with their owners. In some cases the captives, yet 
in the slave-sticks, were found not quite dead.' There 
was one consolation : invariably, as they struggled on 
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he continued his efforts to teach some of the great 
truths of Christianity. His own self-searchings at the 
end of the year are very touching; he says : c It has 
not been so fruitful as I intended, will try to do better 
in 1867, and be better, more gentle and loving; and 
may the Almighty, to Whom I commit my way, 
bring my desires to pass and prosper me ! Let all 
the sins of 1866 be blotted out, for Jesus' sake. May 
He Who was full of grace and truth impress His 
character on mine — grace, eagerness to show favour 
— truth, truthfulness, sincerity and honour, for His 
mercy's sake.' 

The year thus prayerfully ushered in, while it 
brought the accomplishment of one great object, 
visits to the beautiful lakes of Tanganika and Moero, 
saw him suffering from the loss of his most important 
earthly possession — his medicine-chest. This deprived 
him of the power of treating himself in the constant 
attacks of fever, and probably shortened his life. It 
was aggravated by the character of their diet ; they 
could obtain nothing to eat but the coarsest grain of 
the country, without tea, coffee, or even sugar. 

The experiences of 1868 were much of the same 
complexion, marked by the discovery of Lake Bemba, 
or Bangweolo. A singular feature of the borders of 
this lake is the spongy places occurring on its shores. 
These are really valleys, without trees or bushes, 
covered with grass a foot high. Our traveller passed 
twenty-nine of these in thirty miles. The ground is 
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so soft, that he had to strip to his waist in fording 
them, and then leeches pounced on him with such a 
grip, that even twisting them round the fingers failed 
to tear them off. Stores had been sent for him to 
Ujiji, at the north-east of Tanganika lake; he reached 
it, fighting on through miserable health and endless 
difficulties, in March, 1869, only to find rogues on the 
spot had made away with them ; a few fragments were 
all he could discover. Perhaps it was no wonder: 
Ujiji is a resort of the worst scum of Arab traders. 

He now resolved to visit Manueyma, the country 
lying westward from Tanganika, which is watered 
by the river Lualaba. He found it surpassingly 
beautiful. ' Palms crown the heights of the mountains, 
and their graceful fronds wave in the wind. Climbers 
of cable size in great numbers are hung among the 
gigantic trees; many unknown fruits abound, some 
the size of a child's head, and strange birds and 
monkeys are everywhere/ The people cultivate 
largely, but it is reported they are cannibals. After 
travelling 150 miles, his feet failed him, breaking out 
in painful sores, and he had to limp back to a place 
called Bambarri, where he was detained eighty days. 
He strove to make use of every opportunity of telling 
his Glad Tidings to sorrowing Africa, but he was 
harrowed by the wickedness he was compelled to 
witness, and had so little power to check. He was 
unable to get his letters, comforts, or even necessaries 
of any kind, but he held on unmurmuring ; and we 
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find the simple notice that he read his Bible 
through four times that year. Does not this reveal 
the secret spring of endurance that seems almost 
superhuman ? 

When somewhat recovered, he set out again, and 
came across a scene which thrilled his soul, as a 
climax of horrors. The Arabs made a sudden attack 
upon the place where he was, where the inhabitants 
were peacefully engaged in marketing, and massacred 
more than 300 at once ; the complication of cruelty, 
misery, and anguish of that awful day seemed to 
surpass anything he had previously witnessed. 
Difficulties with the men compelled him to come 
back to Ujiji, and this return journey was awful. He 
described himself as feeling as if he ' should die on his 
feet.' The light French shoes to which he had been 
reduced failed to protect his feet from the sharp 
stones of the road ; faint from lack of proper food, 
and repeated attacks of fever and dysentery, he 
limped painfully along, and arrived a living skeleton, 
to meet with a fresh blow. Seven hundred pounds' 
worth of necessaries of all sorts had been purchased 
and conveyed there for him, only to be made away 
with by the wretch to whom they had been entrusted! 
He got none of them. 

It seemed the last drop in his bitter cup. But help 
was approaching that he little dreamt of. Henry M. 
Stanley, commissioned by a New York paper to * take 
what he wanted, but find Livingstone/ suddenly 
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appeared at Ujiji, five days after the missionary's 
return there. Truly, he came as an angel of mercy, 
and Livingstone was saved ! Stanley brought 
medicine, food, letters, supplies and necessaries of all 
sorts; and above all, the sweet cordial of human 
sympathy and brotherhood. Nothing could exceed 
the affectionate devotion of this American deliverer. 
To all Stanley had, Livingstone was made free. He 
divided his things into two heaps, and pressed one 
upon the missionary, and to tempt his appetite, 
cooked dainty dishes for him with his own hand. 
Four months they remained together, and Stanley 
wrote of this time: 'My days seem to have been 
spent in Elysian fields. I never found a fault in him. 
Each day's life with him added to my admiration.' 
Four good meals a day in itself alone was sufficient 
to work a wonderful change in the outer man, and 
with the marvellous elasticity which characterized 
him both bodily and mentally, he was very soon all 
himself again, hearty, happy, and hopeful as before. 
The letters Stanley brought contained, amongst other 
things, the cheering tidings that Government had 
voted ;£ 1,000 for his relief. 

When Stanley's time came for returning, he would 
fain have induced his friend to accompany him ; but 
this Livingstone conceived that duty forbade. He 
had not yet accomplished the task he had undertaken, 
and must return to the bogs of the water-sheds, if he 
was to determine their true direction. Stanley left 
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him with abundant supplies, and they parted at 
Unyanyemba, where Livingstone was to await the 
band of trusty men that his friend promised to obtain 
and send back to him. It proved to be a long 
waiting, but it was well worth while, for these men 
were all that he could desire. The faithful Jacob and 
John Wainwright, Nassik boys, amongst the number. 
They set off in August, 1872, and as the year 
advanced were tried by a severe rainy season, and by 
the unfriendliness of the natives, who refused them 
food, and, when possible, misled them as to the road. 
From Unyanyembe they went south, to avoid an 
Arab war, then westward to Tanganika. The 
changes of temperature were extraordinary, and very 
trying to health. It was now through broiling heat, 
in districts where the grass was literally burned off 
the rocks, and the heat rose off the black ashes as out 
of an oven ; now into high cold mountain ranges, in 
the midst of their rainy season, where everything was 
' oppressively green.' Hot or cold, Livingstone would 
not give in ; but the evening of his long day of toil 
was approaching, his summons to rest was at hand. 
His former ailments returned in fresh severity in 
April, 1873, upon the banks of the river Molibamo. 
He tried to ride, but could not, and they had to make 
a sort of palanquin for carrying him, April 29th ; 
even this became impossible, and all the 30th he lay, 
spent and weary, on a rough bed in a hut in Ibala, 
Chitambo's village. At four o'clock in the morning 
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of the 1st of May, his attendants found him dead, 
kneeling at his bedside, in the reverent posture about 
which he had always been so particular, his face 
buried in his hands. ' He had passed away on the 
longest of all his journeys, committing himself and all 
his aspirations into the hands of his God.' 

His faithful followers embalmed his remains, and 
brought them back in safety — a long nine months' 
journey— to Zanzibar ; the difficulties they had to 
encounter, and encountered successfully, proving in 
themselves the strongest testimony to their master's 
hold upon their venerating affection. They were 
committed to their last resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey, April 18th, 1874. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

% 

MOMBASA AND DR. KRAPF. 

German missionaries have from the beginning of its 
labours, held a conspicuous and ever honourable place 
in the annals of our English Church Missionary 
Society. It was German brethren, supported by our 
funds, who led the van in the first attacking party on 
the great fortress of idolatry ; and the long list of 
faithful labourers since in the mission-field shows not 
a few of German origin. Foremost in their ranks, 
and occupying no mean place in the band of Christian 
heroes throughout the world, must ever stand the 
honoured name of John Ludwig Krapf, the Apostle 
of East Africa, as he has not inaptly been designated. 
He was born at the village of Derendingen, near 
Tubingen, January nth, 1810. Ludwig means 
' wrestler ;' and he remarks himself on the aptness of 
the title for one destined to fight the battles of the 
cross. His father was a simple farmer ; and it was at 
the suggestion of a lady friend that his son was sent 
to prepare for the Church. With the persevering 
energy which always distinguished him he applied 
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himself in good earnest to his studies, and became a 
good Latin and Greek scholar, besides learning 
French and Italian. 

A bookseller in the town lent him an odd volume 
of ' Bruce's Travels ;' and pouring over an atlas, as he 
traced the route of the traveller, he marvelled over 
the vast tracts marked off as untrodden desert, pon- 
dered whether or not tJiese deserts were full of 
hyenas, and gradually formed the wish to go to sea, 
instead of taking up either of the learned professions, 
on purpose that he might explore foreign lands. 

John was not fifteen when the head of his school read 
an essay to his boys on ' Missions to the Heathen/ of 
which one scholar, at least, had never heard before. It 
greatly impressed his mind, awakening the idea that 
if he became a missionary, he might thus unite a 
clerical calling with that of a traveller. This sug- 
gested a still more important consideration : ' How 
can I preach the Gospel to the heathen when I have 
not, as yet, given my own heart to the Lord V 

The following Easter holidays he made his way on 
foot to the well-known Missionary College at Basle, to 
consult its venerable director, Blumhardt, upon the 
matter. Here he first became acquainted with true 
Christians, ' who prayed upon their knees beside him. 1 
Though at first Blumhardt feared ' the chief requisite 
for a missionary calling, the renewal of the heart, was 
wanting,' intercourse kept up by correspondence 
satisfied him at length that this had been granted, 
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and two years later an invitation to become a student 
at the college ' filled him/ he says, ' with inexpressible 
joy/ 

It was not, however, from various causes, till eleven 
years later, when he was mentioned as a man not 
only of piety but of distinguished attainments, that 
Krapf was formally accepted by the Church Mission- 
ary Society : he started for Abyssinia, his first desti- 
nation, February 6th, 1837. He remained . five 
months at Cairo, studying colloquial Arabic, and 
reached Massowah, its chief seaport, just before the 
close of the year. During three years' residence there, 
in the southern province of Shoa, in which he main- 
tained a friendly position with its tributary king, he 
accompanied him on several military expeditions 
against the wild tribes to the south and east, the 
Somali and the Galla, and thus gained much know- 
ledge of the surrounding people and countries. His 
sympathies were especially drawn out towards the 
Gallas, whose territories stretch southwards nearly as 
far as Mombasa. 

He left in 1840 on a short visit only to Egypt for 
what he calls a * personal interest/ viz., to meet and 
bring back with him his bride, Rosine, a lady from 
Basle, whom he may probably have met during his 
college life; but when he returned the door was 
closed. Unfavourable influences had been at work 
during his absence ; and the king had now given posi- 
tive orders that no Englishman should be admitted 
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into the district ; 'for/ said he, * if they are suffered to 
return, the people will fall away from the faith of their 
fathers/ 

The missionary was not to be thus easily baffled. 
Another route was attempted by the Shoho desert, and 
there, amidst the perils and hardships of an African 
wilderness, the young parents received the gift of their 
first-born child, a little daughter. Alas, so feeble was 
the little spark of 'life, that the sorrowing father 
christened it at once ' Eneba ' — a tear. Within a few 
hours after, the spirit returned to God who gave it t 
and he had to bury the little form with his own 
hands, under a tree by the wayside. Little lonely 
grave, watered by the prayers and the tears of the 
devoted parents. Was it not a seed-plot from whence 
shall arise an immortal flower, to blojssom for ever in 
the Paradise of God ? Ten years after, on hearing 
Dr. Krapf speak of this little one, the writer re- 
members the faltering voice and glistening tears which 
its memory awakened. 

Thwarted, after all, in his several efforts to return 
to Shoa, he now turned his thoughts to the Galla 
mission, which he had already contemplated. He 
and his wife set out from Zanzibar, November, 1843. 
A furious storm injured the frail Arab craft in which 
they were sailing, and compelled them to turn back 
again ; and they were within sight of Aden, when 
another boat passing, took them on board. It was 
only just in time ; their ship capsized immediately 
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after. Thankful for this signal deliverance, they re- 
embarked in a Suahili vessel from Mombasa, which 
was returning hither. Thus, by the agency of ap- 
parently adverse winds and waves, God was bringing 
His servant to the precise spot where his work was to 
commence. 

Mombasa, more than a hundred miles to the 
north of Zanzibar, is also an island, about three miles 
long by two and a half broad, and separated on the 
north-east by a shallow ford only from the mainland. 
It is situated on an estuary which forms one of the 
finest harbours along the whole coast of East Africa ; 
and is a beautiful spot, with soil capable of the richest 
produce. It is a busy centre of commerce, with a 
mixed population, and offers another advantage in 
that it possesses something of a common language. 
The Suahili, or Kimahili, spoken at Mombasa, is the 
language which takes the place in Africa, of Hindu- 
stani in India. It is understood all through the 
coast region, and even by some far inland. 

Passing on to Zanzibar, Krapf was kindly received 
by the Sultan there, and urged to remain ; but his 
heart was set on carrying the Gospel to the in- 
terior, and nothing could tempt him from it. The 
Sultan gave him a letter, short indeed, but very 
much to the point, to all his 'subjects, friends, and 
governors': 

' This letter is written on behalf of Dr. Krapf, a 
good man, who wishes to convert the world to God. 
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Behave well to him, and be everywhere serviceable to 
him.' 

Thus armed, he returned to the mainland, but un- 
certain where to begin, felt, as he said, like one in a 
mist, waiting upon God in prayer for guidance. Then 
it seemed to come to him that Mombasa presented 
many attractions as a centre for work, and was beside, 
only a few days off the Galla nation ; these two con- 
siderations decided him to remain. He sent for his 
wife, and plunged at once into the study of the Suahili 
language, of which there was neither grammar nor 
dictionary. Into this language he ultimately trans- 
lated a part of Genesis, and the whole of the New 
Testament, besides preparing an outline grammar 
and a complete dictionary. 

But further trials awaited them. Not a month 
after, July 1st, he was attacked by fever ; on the 5th, 
his wife took it more severely still, and on the 6th 
became the mother of her second child, also a little 
girl ; but her strength failed, and, three days after, 
they knew that she was dying. She called the Moham- 
medan attendants, and besought them to believe in 
Christ the Saviour, in whom, even in that mortal 
hour of anguish and of parting, she could rest in per- 
fect peace. Her husband was lying beside her, so 
ill that when she breathed her last, he could hardly 
raise his head to find out whether or not she was 
really gone. A day or two after, the motherless babe 
passed away also. ' My heart and my body,' wrote 
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the bereaved husband and father, ' wept for many- 
days/ 

But far from being crushed by the accumulation 
of trials, it was at this very time, during his gradual 
recovery from the fever to which he had been the first 
to succumb, that he originated the three grand pro- 
jects for subjugating Africa to Christ, which will go 
far in themselves, to immortalize the name of the 
Apostle of its eastern shores. The first was a chain 
of stations to be established right across the con- 
tinent from west to east. The second, that a colony 
for freed slaves should be set up on the east coast, 
like Sierra Leone on the west. The third, the 
establishing of a black bishop at the head of a band 
of black clergy of the Protestant Church, for carrying 
on the evangelization of the continent. 

This was in 1844, thirty-eight years ago; and when 
the eye reviews, in mental vision, the present position 
of the missionary forces upon the Dark Continent, 
we cannot but marvel at the prophetic sagacity, 
which so many years before, sketched out the leading 
features of the plan of the Christian campaign to be 
pursued. The chain of stations is partly established, 
though not yet completed. In the flourishing settle- 
ment for freed slaves at Freretown, we have the ac- 
complishment of the second proposal ; and in the 
efficient labours of Bishop Crowther and his faithful 
band of negro missionary clergymen, the fulfilment 
of the third. We rejoice to think that the life of 
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this gifted and far-seeing pioneer was preserved long 
enough to allow of his seeing the scheme which he 
had originated, sufficiently developed to fill him with 
thankful rejoicing. 

When somewhat recovered, he continued his literary 
labours, varied by journeys upon the mainland, where 
he made friends with the people of many tribes in 
succession, and availed himself of every possible 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel. The writer 
heard him describe his plans thus, at a gathering of 
English friends. 

' The difficulties/ he said, ' are very great ; but we 
faint not, for we have received mercy, and He that is 
in us is stronger than he that is in them.' He was 
asked how he met the danger of getting used to the 
sights and sounds of wickedness. ' I find the remedy/ 
he said, ' never to be idle, always to pursue earnestly 
the one object of preaching Christ among them. The 
nearer we are to Christ, the more mercy we receive 
from Him, the more we feel like Him to others.' 

Some one asked : ' How do you begin first of all, 
when you meet a man — what do you say ?' 

' I would speak/ he replied, ' just by what they are 
doing. If I find him in a field, pulling up the 
weeds, I do speak of the weeds in his own heart ; if 
he is sowing seeds, I speak to him of the seed of the 
Word/ 

As to opportunities of giving regular instruction, 
he said, * They come to me in my own house ; some- 
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times one, sometimes a roomful — because a white 
man is a strange thing there, and they are curious to 
see all I have — and then I talk with them, and get 
them to hear something of Christ.' 

Being asked how he taught them the difference 
between Sunday and other days, as services were 
impossible, he said, ' I pray by myself three times in 
the day, not as at other times, but where they can see 
me. I change my dress, wearing always a different 
one on Sunday. I make the servant clean the house 
Saturday, that on Sunday nothing may be to do.' 

Thus two years of patient toil passed away, and 
June 10, 1846, Krapf eagerly welcomed his fellow- 
countryman and fellow-student of Basle, John Reb- 
mann, truly a kindred spirit, who was also to spend 
himself and be spent for the mission cause in East 
Africa. The heart-union between these two was a 
remarkable and beautiful feature of their work 
throughout When Krapf was asked its secret, he 
answered : 

' Why, when we differed, I thought I should be the 
first to give in, for very likely his thought was best, 
and if not he would soon see and come round to 
mine ; and when we had a distance we felt cold, and 
this would not do, so I said, " Brother Rebmann, let 
us pray together;" this made a fire, and we were 
warmed. We must keep close to Christ ; the closer 
we are to Him, the nearer we shall be to each 
other.' 
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Both missionaries were laid low with sickness, after 
Rebmann's first arrival, but persevering through sad 
pain and weakness, they crossed to the mainland, and 
began in a village called Little Rabbai. They as- 
cended the hill with the greatest difficulty; Krapf 
riding on an ass, the path itself scarcely possible even 
for the animal, and Rebmann clambering after with 
the most painful exertion. 

The building of their house took several months, 
carried on in the midst of their translations, and in- 
terrupted by constant attacks of fever. Krapf tells 
us that he prayed earnestly to be allowed to live 
until at least one soul should be saved, feeling certain 
that if once a single stone were laid in any country, 
the Lord would bless the work, and continue the 
structure. The Wanika, amongst whom they had 
begun, seemed to be emphatically 'of the earth, 
earthy ;' and bad as they were, they had little con- 
sciousness of it, for when Dr. Krapf was speaking of 
their evil hearts to two old women, one exclaimed, 
' Who has been slandering me to you ? I have a good 
heart, and know of no sin/ 

A poor cripple, named Mringa, was the first-fruits 
of their labours. Krapf describes their conversation 
at night about the things of God, and the way in 
which his poor hearer devoured the words as they 
fell from his lips, and says of himself, with reference 
to it, that he felt ' happy indeed, for it is at moments 
like these that a missionary feels the importance of 
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his calling. In his sight, what are royal honours com- 
pared with the office of a preacher in the bush or 
lonely hut ?' 

Six important journeys were made in the five years 
after Rebmann's arrival ; the first, perhaps, the most 
interesting in a geographical point of view, as in it 
Rebmann discovered Kilimanjaro, the glorious snow- 
mountain of the equator, 3,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc. This discovery excited the greatest interest in 
Europe. It was at first treated as a mistake, people 
coolly declaring that the missionary had been deceived 
by seeing a cone of white porphyry. Rebmann quietly 
retorted by the remark, that having spent some years 
in Switzerland, he was not likely to mistake a snow- 
peak. He heard that a former African king had once 
sent a party to find out what this white substance was, 
hoping it might be silver, but only one of the emis- 
saries lived to return, and he was grievously crippled, 
with hands and feet bent inwards — frost-bitten, in 
fact ; but he announced that his companions had died 
of cold and terror brought on them by the malice of 
evil spirits ! 

Twice Krapf explored the territory of Usambara. 
Its position is of great importance, since it is a hill- 
country, standing about 3,000 feet above the sea-level, 
in the midst of mountains rising to 6,000 feet, so that 
it is remarkably healthy, and a sort of key to the 
whole vicinity, as all the routes from the coast to the 
great lakes pass that way. ' My spirit often urged 
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me/ he says, speaking of his first visit there, ' to go 
behind a large tree, where I could see into the valleys 
and look upon the high mountains around, to weep, 
and pray that the Redeemer's kingdom might soon 
be established in those heights, His songs heard in 
those lofty hills ; and, in full reliance on the promises 
of God, I took possession of the pagan land for the 
Church of Christ' 
One is reminded of the fine old lines : 

* Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone ; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And says it shall be done. 1 

The Society strengthened the hands of the mis- 
sionary band, in 1849, by sending Messrs. Erhardt 
and Wagner ; and though Wagner sank at once under 
the first attack of acclimatizing fever, faith saw a bow 
even in this cloud. * His very death,' wrote Krapf, 
' has brought a blessing to the Wanika, for they have 
now for the first time seen the death and burial of a 
Christian, whose joyful hope is in Christ, the Life and 
the Resurrection, in contrast to the horrible wailing 
and other dark practices of heathenism. It was soon 
after this that Krapf and Erhardt made the journey 
in which they discovered the existence of Lake 
Nyassa, some years before Livingstone visited it 

In 1850 Krapf returned to Europe to recruit his 
health, and lay his plans for the extension of the 
mission before the Church Missionary Society. This 
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visit awakened the warmest interest in himself 
and the cause for which he pleaded. He was 
favoured with interviews with our Prince Consort in 
England, and the King of Prussia at Berlin, both 
royal personages encouraging him by the warmest 
sympathy and approval. Five minutes' animated 
conversation between Baron Humboldt and Dr. 
Krapf, on the subject of Kilimanjaro, sufficed to 
convince the former that it was really a show moun- 
tain, and he seemed as pleased with the knowledge of 
the fact as a child over a toy ! He was then eighty- 
four years of age. 

But the cordial support afforded by missionary 
friends was even of greater importance. It was de- 
termined to send out three fresh missionaries with 
Krapf, and three mechanics — six fresh men altogether. 
The party reached Mombasa in April, 1851, but not 
in full numbers. One had been withdrawn before 
they started, a second refused to go farther than 
Aden, and within a fortnight after their arrival, all 
four new labourers being attacked with fever, it 
pleased God to call one, Mr. Pefferle, to Himself. 
' Thus/ writes Krapf, * our God bids us build a ceme- 
tery before a house or a church, showing us that the 
resurrection of East Africa must be effected by our 
destruction. Though I also should have to fall, it 
does not matter. The Lord is still King, and will 
carry out and complete His cause in His own time. 
The idea of a chain of missions will yet be taken up 
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by succeeding generations and carried out, for the 
idea is always conceived tens of years before the deed 
comes to pass. This idea I bequeath to every mis- 
sionary coming to East Africa !' 

Deprived now of all European helpers who could 
accompany him, he set out alone to establish a mission 
among the Wallamba. He reached Kivri, a friendly 
chief, in safety, and joined him in a journey towards 
the river Dana, which is fed by the other great snow- 
mountain Kenia. The whole party was attacked by 
robbers, Kivri slain, and Krapf compelled to flee, 
whither he knew not. For some days he was lost in 
Africa. Being near the Dana, he filled his gun-barrels 
with water, but afterwards lost the greater part of it, 
and suffered sorely from thirst, until the chattering of 
monkeys guided him to a pit dug by them in the 
sand for water. This saved his life for that time ; 
but drink was not food. So desperate was his hunger 
that at one time he devoured some ants, and at 
another mixed up some of his gunpowder with the 
young shoots of a tree to chew, to see if that would 
stay the terrible cravings of nature. It proved a 
bitter and unwholesome compound ! At length he 
came across some of Kivri's people, and with them 
reached a Wakamba village. There the chief had 
died; the white man suddenly appearing, was fixed 
upon as the cause, and condemned to die for it. In 
God's kind providence, however, he effected his 
escape at midnight, and again secreted himself, but, 
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it seemed, only to plunge into fresh perils. He could 
not travel by day, for fear of being discovered ; and 
by night, in the dense forests, his compass was of no 
use to him. At last, in despair, he gave himself up to 
some natives, who though they ill-used him, brought 
him back in safety, weary, wounded, and in rags. 

But, though ' cast down, he was not destroyed.' He 
saw the impossibility just now of establishing the 
more distant, but determined to aim at a nearer 
mission station. 'This must first be established,' 
said he, ' and bear some fruit, before we can plant the 
missionary tree in Ukambani. The chain of missions 
will be completed when the Lord's time is come. 
His mills grind slowly indeed, but beautifully fine.' 

Having still to arrange for the station in the 
promising district of Usambara, he paid a second visit 
to Fuga, its capital. Kmeri, its king, thoroughly ap- 
preciated the gifts of which Krapf was the bearer, but 
' could not, alas ! be got to listen to the tidings of the 
great gift of God, which it was the object of the 
mission to offer him.' After this, Krapf returned to 
work quietly at Rabbai, awaiting the reinforcements 
that never came ; eighteen months after, another 
fruitless attempt to found an interior station com- 
pletely shattered his health, and he had to return to 
Europe in the autumn of 1853. 

The Committee, however, felt that these disappoint- 
ments must be regarded as trials of faith, not signs 
that it was God's will they should give up. Mr. 
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Erhardt was moved to Usambara, Mr. and Mrs. Reb- 
mann worked on at Rabbai, where the poor cripple 
had been the first of a little band of Wainka converts, 
and before Erhardt left, he and Rebmann had con- 
structed between them the famous map of Africa 
which led to the expedition of Burton, Speke and 
Grant Utter failure of health now compelled Dr. 
Krapf to leave the ranks of the Church Missionary 
Society, but he laboured for the cause he loved even 
to the end. In i860 he helped in the introduction of 
a Methodist missionary, Mr. Wakefield, to a post of 
work among the Wanika, at Riba, some miles north of 
Mombasa, who has since done an excellent work 
there. 

After this, he married again, his ' beloved Charlotte, 
whose Christian experience, joined to perfect dis- 
regard of self, were his greatest support' in the 
shattered state of his health. He continued his literary 
labours for Africa to the close of his life, also main- 
taining a correspondence with the Church Missionary 
Committee upon their missions there, in which they felt 
his counsels to be of the greatest value. His last letter, 
dated August 3rd, 1881, is eminently characteristic 
of the man. ' Real missionaries/ he says, ' and their 
friends must never be discouraged at whatever appear- 
ance things may assume from without. They must 
act like a wise general; beaten in one point, he 
attacks the enemy in another. And in all cases true 
missionaries and their friends must be mindful of the 
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memorable words spoken by the French General at 
the battle of Waterloo : c La Garde ne se rend pas, elle 
meurt' : ' The Guard does not surrender, it dies.' 

It was like Livingstone, kneeling in prayer at his 
bedside, that this faithful veteran received his call to 
' come up higher' into his Master's presence. Unlike 
Livingstone, in that Krapf had been permitted to 
complete his three-score years and ten, to spend the 
last twenty in comparative rest and comfort, and to 
die free from bodily pain or sickness, in the midst of 
those who loved him best. ' Yet in both cases it was 
a kneeling body on which Death laid his [hand ; a 
praying soul called thus to the presence of its 
Lord/ 

But had the life been thus spent for Africa in vain ? 
True, after he left, thickness and death thinned their 
number, till only one missionary was left in East 
Africa, and in 1856 he was expelled by an incursion 
of the Maeri, who laid the station in ruins and dis- 
persed the little band of converted Wanika. But 
Rebmann remained at Zanzibar, working at trans- 
lations and dictionaries, assured that God's work upon 
the mainland would need them in due time. After 
five years he was invited to return, and the welcome 
he received convinced him there was now a call to 
re-occupy the station. His excessive literary labours 
affected his eye-sight, and he became quite blind ; but 
he used the pens and the eye-sight of others, toiling 
on with unwearied perseverance alone, except for the 
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small band of converts around him, till 1875. When 
the mission had been reinforced, he returned to die a 
few months after, in his native land of Germany. 

And what of Krapfs three ideas bequeathed to 
Africa? A generation has not passed away since 
his words were uttered, before we have a black bishop 
and an efficient band of black native clergy labouring 
in all directions for their beloved country. The 
settlement at Freretown, near Mombasa, has proved 
truly a Sierra Leone in miniature, and the chain of 
missionary stations across the continent, if not com- 
pleted, is in an advanced state of progress. To God 
be all the praise ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

VICTORIA NYANZA MISSION. 

Nothing is more cheering to the Christian heart, or 
more strengthening to faith, than to trace the links of 
events in God's providence, by which, link after link, 
His purposes of love are carried out, either towards 
nations or individuals. 

We have seen the heroic self-devotion with which 
Livingstone and Krapf counted not their lives dear 
unto them, in efforts to penetrate that mighty in- 
accessible fortress of sin and misery, in which, for 
many generations, millions of our fellow-creatures 
had been imprisoned by our Great Enemy — shut off 
from the rest of mankind, in the Dark Continent ; 
dark with mystery, for its interior was absolutely un- 
known, and dark with crime and bloodshed, and 
cruelty almost too terrible to contemplate. 

We have followed the steps of one and another 
missionary leader, as they made the first breach in the 
seemingly impregnable ramparts, and others followed 
where they led. The map brought out by Erhardt 
and Rebmann, in 1856, was really the origin of the 
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famous expedition of Burton and Speke the follow- 
ing year, as Speke frankly testifies. He says : ' The 
missionaries are the prime and first promoters of this 
discovery. They have been for years doing their 
utmost, with simple sincerity, to Christianize this 
negro-land. They heard from Arabs and others of a 
large lake in the interior, and put upon the map that 
monster slug of an inland sea, which caused our being 
sent out.' 

Speke's party discovered that there was a vast 
area of water, indeed, but that it is divided into two 
magnificent lakes — Tanganika and the Victoria Ny- 
anza. Three years later, Livingstone discovered Lake 
Nyassa, 1859. In 1861, Speke's second journey with 
Grant partly determined the outline of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and solved the problem which had exercised 
so many minds for centuries — the issue, from its 
northern end, of the waters of the Nile. In 1864, 
Sir Samuel Baker penetrated to the Albert Nyanza, 
much farther north ; and ten years later, Stanley, 
commissioned jointly by an English and American 
paper, to complete Livingstone's explorations, under- 
took his second African journey. He struck the 
southern end of the Victoria Nyanza, launched a boat 
he had brought with him, and carefully traced out the 
great outline of the lake. It was to his letters, pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraphy that we may trace the 
first impulse given to the actual starting of our 
mission. 
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Speke had reported, on his second journey, in 
1861, the fact that two great monarchs, Mtesa and 
Roumanika, were ruling over large territories in the 
vicinity of the Victoria Nyanza, which were peopled 
by a race quite distinct from that of the negro, called 
the Wahuma. Mtesa, king of Uganda, has since 
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become well-known to the Christian public. At that 
time he was a capricious and self-indulgent heathen 
youth — a great contrast to the gentle and dignified 
Rumanika ; but an interval of thirteen years saw the 
young monarch greatly altered for the better. Stan- 
ley visited him also, and reported that he had become 
a gentleman, and as a disciple of Islamism, now pro- 
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fessed to follow something else than the dictates of 
his own wild will. During his interviews with the 
sovereign, Stanley naturally discoursed upon the 
superior advantages which Christianity has to offer, 
in contrast to other religions ; dwelt upon the pro- 
gress in the arts, the success in trade enjoyed by its 
followers; and finally left with Mtesa a Christian 
negro lad, brought up at Zanzibar, when he came 
^way. This youth, it seems, was allowed regularly 
to read the Bible with the king. 

These letters could not be perused with indifference. 
An architect, named O'Neill, then working in his own 
profession at Cork, was the first to ask the question 
to which none could listen unmoved, ' What steps can 
be taken by the Church of Christ to avail ourselves of 
so remarkable an opening ?' God's time was come, 
and providential leadings followed one another with 
startling rapidity. On November 15th, 1876, Stanley's 
letter appeared in the Telegraphy announcing Mtesa's 
willingness to receive Christian teachers ; and on the 
1 8th, three days after, the sum of ^"5,000 was offered 
to the Church Missionary Society towards the expense 
of a mission to Uganda; a second sum, equal in 
amount, was promised shortly after. The patient 
labours of John Rebmann, the blind and hoary 
veteran, still holding the fort, where, as a forlorn 
hope, he had been toiling for over twenty years, had 
provided grammars, vocabularies and translations into 
Suahili, the language used by millions of Africans. 
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It seemed as if nothing was wanting but to go 
forward 

Yet the anxieties and obstacles were very serious. 
The journey was one of extraordinary toil and 
difficulty, and the proposed mission station would 
have to be 800 miles from the nearest on the coast. 
It was neither prudent nor possible, to depend upon 
Mtesa's favourable reception and inclinations as 
certain to continue ; and the experiences of Krapf 
and Livingstone, if suggesting that the hindrances 
were not insuperable, proved also that men of no 
ordinary type were needed to cope with them. How- 
ever, God's commands are equivalent to His promises, 
and believing that He called them thus to undertake 
the preaching of the Gospel in regions far off, the 
Committee prepared to obey. 

Within seven months from the time at which they 
arrived at this decision, a picked missionary party 
(selected from a number who had volunteered), fully 
equipped with every appliance, both for the arduous 
march before them, and a settlement far in the 
interior, stood upon the shores of the Dark Con- 
tinent. They were seven in number. It is interest- 
ing to know that the Irish architect, O'Neill, was 
amongst the band ; previous experience at the Cape 
had both helped to acclimatize him, and given him 
some acquaintance with rough colonial life. The 
father of another, Lieutenant Smith, had been in the 
Myrmidon at the very time when Sir Henry Leeke 
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captured the slaver, from which the boy Adjai and 
the little Asano were rescued. His son was not only 
familiar with cruising in the Bight of Benin, but had 
served in the Ashantee War, and while there had 
received a shot from an arrow in the eye, which 
unfitted him for further naval service, but in no way 
incapacitated htm for the missionary work in which 
his help was now required. Dr. Smith was not only 
a first-rate man, but a clever doctor, a most important 
member of the expedition, bound for a land so fatal 
to European constitutions ; and Mackay, who was a 
skilled mechanic and engineer, was scarcely less 
essential in another point of view. The Rev. C. T. 
Wilson, who graduated at Oxford, was the clergyman 
of the party. 

In speaking of the districts they had to traverse, 
it will be convenient to explain that in East African 
languages, the prefix U to a word means the country 
of; Wa, the people of; M 9 an individual; Ki, the 
language of; thus we have Uganda^ the country of 
Ganda; Waganda^ its people; Mganda, one of the 
Waganda, and Kiganda, its language. The district 
between the east coast and Tanganika is divided by 
Burton into five distinct portions. The Jirst, flat and 
marshy, rises through a fine, park-like country into 
the second, the Highland country of Usagara, in which 
so many rivers take their rise. This healthy and 
beautiful region was twice visited by Krapf, and 
pointed out by him as specially suited for a 
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missionary station. It is part of a mountain chain 
which seems to stretch the whole length of East 
Africa, from Abyssinia to Cape Colony, at a distance 
of 200 miles or more from the coast. This chain 
boasts of the mighty snow-peaks discovered by 
Rebmann and Krapf, Kilimanjaro and Kenia ; but 
the mountains in Usagara scarcely rise above 6,000 
feet, the passes to be crossed varying from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet in height. Beyond Usagara lies the third 
division, the plateau of Ugogo, dry and level, in 
which belts of absolutely waterless and uninhabited 
country, alternate with parts so densely populated, 
that the track through it is said to resemble a street 
in a town. Farther on again, we find in the fourth 
division another table-land, at a yet higher level, 
some 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the sea, the country 
of Unyamwezi, where the great town Kazeh or Taboro 
stands, the chief centre of African trade. From this 
table-land flow the streamlets which form the remotest 
sources of the Nile yet discovered. The fifth and 
last division is a sloping away of this table-land 
towards the lake, the rich, thickly-peopled, and well- 
cultivated country of Usukuma, truly a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

The first or swampy district safely traversed, the 
establishing of one of their number in the lovely 
mountain region of Usagara, was one of their first 
acts. Mpwapwa was the place fixed upon. It is a 
collection of small villages scattered over a con- 
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siderable area, the population not large, but the 
position one of great importance. It is just on the 
frontier between Usagara and Ugogo ; all the routes 
converge there from the coast to the great lakes, and 
its healthiness has been proved by the freedom of its 
missionaries from the ordinary African fevers. It 
was occupied in the first instance for a few months 
only, but as a permanent station in the spring of 
1878 ; and is now worked by four missionaries, who 
are earnestly studying the language of both countries, 
the J?Ysagara, and Kigogo, as well as the KittiBhili, 
which is the common tongue of the coast districts. 

But we anticipate. We have said that one man 
was left at Usagara, two others, after marching over 
200 miles, had to be sent back invalided to the coast, 
so that four only reached Kagei, at the southern end 
of the lake, in the early part of 1877. Here the first 
serious blow befell them. Dr. Smith, whose know- 
ledge and skill was so necessary to the health of the 
party, and whose spiritual mind was very helpful, 
sickened and died in a few days. It was an irrepar- 
able loss, especially as they had just arrived at a part 
of their journey where the malarious atmosphere ren- 
dered every medical aid of the utmost importance. 
We and they were to be taught to look to the Lord, 
and not to the physicians. 

Pressing forward, however, notwithstanding this 
trial, the Rev. J. T.Wilson and Lieutenant Smith sailed 
across the lake to Uganda, in June, 1877, reaching 
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Rubaga, the capital, on the last day of the month. It 
was refreshing to receive a most cordial welcome 
from Mtesa ; who at once avowed himself a believer 
in Christ, and asked for further instruction. Mr. 
Wilson thankfully commenced regular Christian 
services in the palace ; and the monarch not only 
applied himself to his studies, but commanded his 
followers to do the same. This continued for some 
months. 

Meantime, Lieutenant Smith returned across the 
lake to Ukerewa (an island as large as the Isle of 
Wight, at the south end of the lake), where Mr. 
O'Neill had remained to build a large boat for the 
conveyance of their heavy stores. While this was 
being completed, Lieutenant Smith explored some 
of the rivers and creeks in the neighbourhood, of 
which he made, and sent to England, valuable maps. 
The boat completed, arrangements were made with 
an Arab trader for taking them across the lake. 
Lukongah, an African chieftain, averse from jealousy, 
or some other reason, to this link between the Arab 
and the white man, opposed it ; the trader, attacked 
and wounded, fled to the mission-party for protection. 
They gave it, at the cost of their own lives. They 
and their native followers were all killed, with the 
exception of one man. This was about December 
13th, 1877. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mackay remained 
the sole survivors of the goodly band who had started 
little more than six months previously. 
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The difficulties and anxieties of the survivors were 
still further complicated by the active Romish mission 
which had been carried on at Rubago almost simulta- 
neously with our own ; and, naturally, in direct 
avowed hostility to our teaching. We hear of their 
showering presents of guns, swords, and military suits 
upon Mtesa, the very things that his heart desires ; 
and then coming to interrupt at the mission services, 
denouncing the English missionaries as liars, to the 
sore perplexity of the unfortunate prince and his 
surrounding chieftains. Mtesa himself has vaccilated 
to the opposite points of the compass. Now he is 
reading the Koran, and inclining to be a Moham- 
medan ; and within a day or two he declares his 
intention of being baptized, and seeking the hand of 
the Princess Beatrice in marriage. This uncertainty has 
been a heavy trial. At times our missionaries cannot 
but feel their position to be one of extreme peril ; at 
others, the numbers crowding for instruction, and the 
earnest interest awakened in the glad tidings of the 
truth, fill them with hope. Mr. Wilson's return to 
England with the three Uganda chieftains to bring 
presents to her Majesty, and see with their own eyes 
the wonders of our far-off land, cannot fail to have 
good results. But our trust is in the sure promise, 
• My Word shall not return unto Me void.' It has 
been prayerfully, patiently, perseveringly sown in 
Uganda ; and in God's own time we shall see the 
harvest. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia has been called the Switzerland of Africa ; 
long before the very existence of the great lakes and 
snow mountains of the interior had been discovered, 
its highland regions with their white summits, well- 
watered valleys, and rich fertile slopes, offered a vivid 
contrast to the ordinary conceptions of African 
climate and scenery. It is the Cush or Ethiopia of 
the Bible, ' the land shadowing with wings ;' and is 
said first to have gained a knowledge of the true God 
from the visit paid by Queen Maqueda, the well- 
known Queen of Sheba, to King Solomon. Her 
beauty and her intellect captivated the heart of the 
susceptible monarch. She became a pious Jewess, 
and the mother of Memlak ; whom his father, Solomon, 
provided with Jewish teachers to bring him up in the 
true faith, when Maqueda had to return with her son 
to her own dominions. 

Be this as it may, the Jews at a very early period 
formed a large colony in Ethiopia; and from the 
fourth to the thirteenth century occupied the moun- 
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tain fastnesses in great strength, and enjoyed a long 
period of prosperity under the name of Falashas. 
Tempted, then, in the consciousness of their strength 
to achieve further conquests, they poured down upon 
the western lowlands, carrying death and desolation 
before them. The Emperor Yemna Amlak attacked, 
defeated them, and took terrible vengeance, butcher- 
ing his captives by thousands. From that time their 
power has been broken ; but they still inhabit the 
country to the number of over 200,000. 

Abyssinia may be roughly compared to a wedge, the 
thick edge lying towards the Red Sea, 7,000 or 8,000 
feet above its level, while westwards it slopes gradu- 
ally down towards the plains. All the rivers flow 
westwards, not one breaking through this eastern 
wall. The higher summits of the plateau occur 
irregularly over its surface. The chief Alpine group 
is the beautiful mountain of Semyen, round which the 
Takazze river flows in a deep ravine. Here the peak 
of Ras Dashan rises more than 2,000 feet above the 
snow-line. Towards the western side of the plateau 
lies the lovely lake of Dembea, forty miles long, and 
over 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is the 
reservoir of the Blue Nile ; the river escaping from its 
south-eastern corner. 

Three distinct belts of climate are found in Abys- 
sinia : the KollaSy or lower skirt of the plateau, 
thoroughly warm, with luxuriant tropical vegetation 
of gum-yielding acacias, cotton and indigo plants, 
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the ebony tree, the baobab, tamarind, sugar-cane, 
coffee, and bananas ; and abounding in the larger 
wild animals of Africa. Secondly, the Waina-Degas&n 
average of some 2,000 or 3,000 feet higher level, with 
a climate and productions much resembling those of 
Spain or Italy; and thirdly, the Degas, a region 
varying between 9,000 and 14,000 feet in the height 
of its level, with a cool and even cold climate, afford- 
ing pasture to herds of oxen, goats, and long-woolled 
sheep, but with few trees and scanty vegetation 
generally. 

The name Abyssinia comes from the Arabic 
habesh, or confusion, and is singularly descriptive 
both of the peoples and history of the country. It 
refers doubtless, originally, to the variety of races by 
which it is inhabited. The Ethiopians, Arabs, Jews 
(or Falashas, meaning emigrants), Gallas, and true 
negroes. The Mahommedans are the traders, the 
Jews the agriculturists; but cultivation has made 
little progress. The country has been the scene 
of perpetual struggles, endless wars, within and with- 
out. The chieftain of one clan or another gaining, 
perhaps, power over the whole of the highlands, only 
to lose it again by fresh revolutions. 

In some points there is a shocking barbarity about 
their habits and customs, doubtless engendered and 
maintained by these constant scenes of warfare. 
The favourite ornament for a man is a sprig of 
asparagus worn in the hair, because it is a token of 
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having killed some one. They live chiefly upon meat, 
which they always devour raw, often reeking with the 
yet warm blood of the animal. They laugh at other 
nations for doing what they call burning their meat. 
The traveller Bruce tells us of cases where they even 
cut slices to devour, off the living animals as they 
drive them along. Their ingenuity in torturing their 
captives, or those against whom they may have a 
grudge, is something appalling ; and the habits of 
intoxication from drinking beer and mead, a sort of 
wine from honey, are universal in all ranks. 

And yet this unhappy country is nominally Chris- 
tian, and has been so ever since the fourth century ; 
but anything more unlike Christian lives and Gospel 
teaching it would be difficult to find. The excessive 
multiplication of fasts and feasts has sapped all the 
persevering industry of its people ; every Wednesday 
a»d Friday is a fast-day, when nothing is eaten till 
the evening; and every Saturday and Sunday is a 
feast-day, when the gormandizing and drunkenness 
are frightful. The land is full of churches, little 
round white huts with pointed roofs. It is a sure 
way to save the soul to build a church, and to every 
church there are some twenty priests ; but a more 
ignorant, degraded set of men could scarcely be 
found. The services consist, in great part, of the 
dancing and howling of these men (singing it can 
scarcely be called), and the so-called reading of the 
Scriptures; but how much this is worth, may be 
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gathered from the fact that most of the priests cannot 
read at all, barely knowing their letters, and that the 
copies of the Bible they possess are not in the modern 
vernacular, the Amharic, but in an ancient tongue, 
called the 'book language.' 

Efforts for the reformation of the fallen Church of 
Abyssinia were first made by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1830, when a Swiss missionary, Dr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Gobat, spent three years at the town 
of Gondar, the capital of Amhara, the central of the 
three provinces of the kingdon. Gondar is built 
upon a plain north of the Lake Dembea, and was 
once a very extensive city, but now consists of groups 
of houses, separated by wide spaces covered with 
shrubs and ruins. Gobat gained great influence 
amongst his hearers, and when he was made Bishop 
of Jerusalem, company after company of Abyssinians 
visited him there, to hear more of the Glad Tidings 
of which he was the bearer. Later on, in 1839, Dr. 
Krapf spent three years there also, in the southern 
province of Shoa, and its capital Ankobar, in many 
ways an insignificant place, but occupying a magni- 
ficent elevation, more than 8,000 feet above the sea. 
Dr. Krapf, as we have seen, made so much way 
amongst the people, that when he left for a short 
space only, to get married, his return was strictly 
prohibited, the king declaring that if he was suffered 
to return, 'the people would fall away from the 
religion of their fathers. 
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It was later on that the chief of a robber-band, 
named Theodore, raised himself, by a series of vic- 
tories, to a position in which he proudly called 
himself the 'King of Kings of Ethiopia, a lineal 
descendant of Solomon P He ruled with a strong 
hand, and for a time at least gave peace to this dis- 
tracted ' realm of confusion/ Visitors to his court 
extolled his kindness ; his people spoke of him in 
glowing terms ; and the London Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews, anxious to put some 
measures on foot for evangelizing the large numbers 
of Jews resident in the country, were encouraged to 
send brethren on a mission of inquiry amongst them. 

This was in 1862. Dr. Sterne and Mr. Bell, who 
were appointed, had a favourable reception from the 
proud monarch ; simply attired himself, he was sur- 
rounded by fifty chiefs glittering in silken robes and 
silver-sheathed swords. 

' You love the Falashas, and want to make them 
Christians V he smilingly asked. And, when answered 
in the affirmative, continued : ' I am glad to hear it, 
for I want my subjects to believe in the Saviour of 
the world, particularly the Falashas, who are my 
kinsmen. Are you aware that Solomon was one of 
my ancestors?' The sanction thus accorded was 
given on one condition only — i.e. f that the consent 
of the Aboona Salama, the Abyssinian archbishop, 
should be obtained. 

It came out afterwards that this dignitary, honoured 
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with so specious a compliment, was shut up by Theo- 
dore at that very time, in the remote fortress of 
Magdala. However, his presence being required to 
solemnize his majesty's nuptials, he was soon more 
accessible. It was in one of the wildest parts of 
Central Abyssinia that the interview took place, in 
the heart of the grandest scenery. Mountains and 
rocks, intersected by deep ravines, dells, wooded by 
an exquisite variety of trees and shrubs, and tenanted 
by birds of brilliant plumage, fascinated the eye at 
every turn. At first the Aboona was stern, though 
courteous. He thought the object was to tamper 
with members of his own church ; but when he 
realized that Dr. Sterne's mission was to bring the 
Jews only to a knowledge of the Saviour, he granted 
full leave for all that the missionary desired. 

Thus armed with permission both from State and 
Church, our missionaries started on their blessed 
errand, not without anxiety as to the reception they 
might meet with from the ancient people themselves 
— anxieties which were soon joyfully dispelled. They 
were not, indeed, allowed to enter the places of 
worship ; but their meetings, in groves or woodlands, 
or on the soft grass of the hillsides, were attended by 
multitudes. The loveliness of the scenery, and the 
deep and serious attention of their auditors, so moved 
the hearts of the speakers, that Dr. Sterne felt ' these 
open-air gatherings in the heart of Africa to be some 
of the most delightful he ever attended.' 
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They had already visited a number of Falasha 
settlements in Dembea, the largest north-western 
province, when their journeyings brought them to the 
house of the Jewish high-priest, and they hastened to 
pay their respects to him. The convent where he 
resided, evincing the desolation of Theodore's reign of 
terror, consisted only of a mass of sugar-loaf huts, 
barricaded with a strong thorn fence. When the 
great man appeared, he bowed most courteously to all 
around, and then, in clear and polished accents, bade 
the strangers welcome. ' There was an air of stateli- 
ness and grace about his deportment which one could 
not behold without admiration. Before his elevation 
to his present post, he was considered the most hand- 
some man in the country/ It being the custom to 
offer presents, the missionaries offered him a white 
cotton dress and a gilt-edged Amharic Bible, with 
which he appeared extremely pleased, and then re- 
quested them to state the object of their mission. 
They at once complied, and all listened attentively to 
their words, which were at once declared to be the 
language of Moses and of David. Aboo Maharee 
himself, the high-priest, appeared deeply moved, for 
quite abruptly he exclaimed : ' Either you will become 
one of us, or I shall become one of you.' 

Theodore had for some time been anxious to have 
diplomatic intercourse with some of the great powers 
of Europe, with an aim not unworthy of the man. 
* We are blind/ he exclaimed to Dr. Sterne. ' I wish 
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to cultivate the friendship of enlightened nations, that 
they may aid me to educate my own people* — 
'education' meaning, in his mind, the making of 
roads, cannon, and gunpowder. This recognition of 
his claims to be considered a lawful sovereign was not 
immediately accorded. England vouchsafed no reply 
to his despatch, and France only met his advances 
with counsels he did not relish. 

As the delay was prolonged, the irascible, semi- 
barbarian monarch began to lose hopes of success, and 
meditate schemes of revenge on those unfortunate 
Europeans who, being in his dominions, were more or 
less in his power. It by no means altered his views 
that they were quietly pursuing their several avoca- 
tions within his borders, in full confidence that they 
should receive honourable treatment from him, even 
should any breach occur between him and their 
respective Governments. He seemed to delight in 
disappointing the expectations of those who trusted 
him ; as instances were afterwards multiplied, in which 
he made the warmest profcssio7is of gratitude and 
affection towards any who had rendered him valu- 
able service; and at the moment when they were 
rejoicing in the prospect of his promised favours, they 
were seized by his ruffians, and dragged either to 
prison or to death. 

At this time, though he maintained an invariable 
affability in intercourse with the British representa- 
tive, Consul Cameron, our missionaries, and others, 
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there was a certain alteration of manner which 
awakened their anxiety to such an extent that, feeling 
sure their days for evangelistic efforts were numbered, 
they made an especial point of scattering the Word 
of God in all directions, that Word which could speak 
for itself, though human lips were sealed. Thank 
God, their itinerant labours had been blessed to 
creating an evident thirst for the Bible in all direc- 
tions. Wherever they had halted crowds had assem- 
bled around, eager to converse on spiritual topics or 
listen to an explanation of some passage from Scrip- 
ture. The Spirit of God was brooding over the 
darkness of the land. It seemed as if the day of 
grace was dawning, and a blessed period of regenera- 
tion was at hand. 

It was in September, 1863, that Dr. Sterne returned 
from a most encouraging tour through the north-west 
lowland provinces, and received a summons to present 
himself before the king. This first was a threatening 
and disquieting interview ; but believing the utmost 
they had to fear was expulsion from the kingdom, our 
missionaries had not even contemplated flight, or any 
measure to ensure their personal safety, before the 
second. This took place when they were passing 
near the camp, where Theodore was in the midst of 
his troops. They were advised to offer their saluta- 
tions, and, anxious to avoid unnecessary offence, 
made a point of doing so. Excited by drink, the 
angry monarch demanded of them, ' Can you make 
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cannons T * No/ ' You lie/ he shouted, and, turning 
his fury for a moment upon one of Dr. Sterne's 
servants who accompanied him, he bade his minions 
'beat him till there was not a breath in his body.' 
The horrible mandate was so promptly obeyed, that in 
less than a minute the fine, vigorous frame was a 
mangled corpse. * There's another yonder/ shouted 
the savage monarch, ' kill him also/ and in a few 
seconds the fearful tragedy was acted over again. 

Overwhelmed and bewildered, Dr. Sterne uncon- 
sciously raised his hand or finger to his lips. Theo- 
dore wantonly construed the meaningless gesture into 
an act of defiance, although not a word had been 
uttered, and rushed upon his English victim himself 
with a drawn pistol. For an instant the weapon 
glittered in the sun before his eyes, then it seemed as 
if God Himself interfered in His servant's behalf. 
Theodore lowered the pistol as suddenly as he had 
raised it, and exclaimed instead to his servile 
followers : ' Shoot him down ! brain him ! kill him !' 
In the twinkling of an eye six powerful chiefs rushed 
upon the martyr with their heavy sticks, each blow 
inflicting a terrible wound, so that in a few moments 
he lay stunned, apparently lifeless, upon the ground, 
the blood flowing from scores of gashes. The guards 
lifted him up, as they thought, to bury him, but were 
commanded to put him in fetters. A sense of choking, 
from his mouth being full of blood, was the first thing 
that roused him to consciousness, and then he found 
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that even in that awful hour of suffering, he was not 
utterly forsaken. The soldier to whom he was chained 
felt for him, and, when he found he was rallying, asked 
him with kindness what he wanted. ' Water.' ' Get 
up, and you shall have some/ was the reply, and he 
helped him to a watch-fire, where there was a skin- 
ful. Then the precious promise was brought as a 
rock of strength to his mind, * Fear not, for I am with 
thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God. I will 
strengthen thee, yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of My righteousness. , 'At such a period/ he 
testifies on another occasion, ' the wounded head, the 
riven side, the pierced feet, and the heavy cross of 
redeeming love is a sight that nerves and supports 
the drooping spirit. In my distress I threw myself on 
the bosom of a sympathizing Saviour, and if not 
happy, I was at least resigned/ 

The iron fetters were a cruel aggravation of the 
suffering ; it was a double chain, to bend and cripple 
the whole frame. Dr. Sterne says, ' My right leg was 
seized and an iron bar put on the ankle. To tighten 
this long, broad and lockless piece of iron, so that the 
foot might not slip through, a heavy hammer or large 
stone is plied, till the oblong bar forms a loop round 
the leg, which no giant arm, unaided, can burst. In 
the present instance, probably to augment the agony 
of the captive, many a stroke fell, not on the iron, but 
the white man's unresisting limb. The operation 
completed on the right leg, the left, and then the right 
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arm, had to submit to the same treatment' Some of 
the executioners showed signs of compunction, but 
the murderous leader vociferated, ' Beat on ! and if 
he moves, let his white skin feel a black hand's 
strength.' What a testimony to the power of divine 
grace, that even in that night of prolonged anguish he 
could bear witness, c The Saviour was indeed with me, 
and His presence diffused peace and comfort.' 

After weeks of delay, during which even the simple 
luxury of a wash was never once permitted, he was 
brought before Theodore for an ostensible trial, when 
the savage ruler challenged him to single combat. 
Sterne did not reply, upon which the other almost 
sprang from his seat upon him, and shouted, 'Well, will 
you take the choice of the weapon — sword, spear, pistol 
— and fight me ?' Calmly, and without betraying either 
fear or contempt, his prisoner replied, ' I am a priest, 
and do not fight.' The verdict guilty was pronounced, 
and the helpless victim led away, not to death, which 
would have been comparatively merciful, but to new 
tortures. When his guards delighted to enlarge upon 
the ingenuity for inflicting human suffering practised 
in Abyssinia, Sterne replied, ' You may sport with 
human life, if it gratifies you ; but if you believe that 
your talk frightens me, you are mistaken. I fear God, 
and not man/ Upon his next interview with Theo- 
dore, the king demanded, ' Dog, tell me the name 
of the man who reviled my ancestors ;' and before he 
had had time to reply, he was first blinded with blows, 
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and then several fellows, seizing his hands, and those 
of his companions, began to twist with fiendish tight- 
ness, round the unresisting limbs, hard, coarse ropes, 
formed of the fibre of a tree, from the shoulder down 
to the wrist. Other ropes were fastened across the 
chest with a force that made the sufferers gasp for 
breath, and then, writhing and quivering in every 
nerve, they lay in agony on the bare ground. To 
contract the ligaments still more powerfully, the exe- 
cutioners poured water over them from time to time. 
' But/ says the missionary sufferer, ' the hand of faith 
held confidingly on the Eternal Rock.' The madden- 
ing torture had lasted about three-quarters of an hour, 
when the tyrant, fearing that death was about to 
release his victims, ordered the ropes to be undone. 
A process of exquisite pain, for they tore away skin 
and flesh as they rebounded from the stiffened limbs. 
Sterne now prayed aloud for himself and his fellow- 
sufferers, and the guards (the king having disappeared) 
with a strange revulsion of feeling, rendered the 
sufferers every aid in their power. 

It was in the autumn of 1864 that the sufferers 
were incarcerated in the prison of Magdala, built upon 
a flat-topped summit of one of the mountains of the 
Wollo Galla. One more glimpse into the horrors of 
this confinement, and we turn to the brighter side of 
the picture. ' The nights/ says Dr. Sterne, ' were 
terrible beyond description. The damp ground, satu- 
rated with every kind of foetid and decayed matter, 
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bred, fed, and multiplied all that crept, leaped, and 
crawled. Torpid during the day, they were the more 
lively and active by night. The weary captive, anxious 
to seek forgetfulness in sleep, had no sooner wrapped 
himself in his shama than stings and bites, as if he 
was in a beehive, made him convulsively jump and 
start. To attempt the destruction of the intruders 
was perfectly ludicrous. Like a stream they poured 
down the walls, bubbled up from the stagnant pools, 
and tumbled from the putrid roof of thatch. Towards 
dawn they were either satiated or exhausted, and then 
one could get an hour's rest, if the troops of rats, that 
disputed every inch with their tiny rivals, were consi- 
derate. Too often a movement of the unfettered arm 
revealed to them the desirable warmth to be found 
within the folds of the shama, and, with a dash they 
would seek to take forcible possession of it. Two or 
three it was possible to dislodge ; but when it was 
scores, instead of couples, the invasion provoked 
shouts of distress/ 

And is there, can there be, a brighter side to the 
sufferings of these innocent victims of a savage 
tyrant's bloodthirsty cruelty ? Listen to the martyr 
missionary's own testimony. * Surrounded by a host 
of guards, who took a pleasure in watching the white 
captives, I availed myself of the opportunity and 
spoke to them on the subject of religion. In less 
than a week, salvation through the blood shed by re- 
deeming love became the absorbing topic of conversa- 
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tion. Sometimes, surrounded by a group of those 
eager inquirers after truth, I quite forgot my crippling 
chains and prison home. The mental respite was 
brief, but delightful . . . The desultory work in the 
camp became more concentrated during our long con- 
finement at Magdala. Surrounded by about 400 
captives of every rank, class, and station, from the 
proud chieftains of ancient pedigree and extensive 
territory, to the cunning cattle-lifter and the savage 
murderer, I found ample scope for the exercise of 
my vocation. But besides this promiscuous multitude 
of hardened criminals and captive chiefs, there were 
also about a thousand guards and their officers, who 
took their turns of watching in and round our dun- 
geons. The sphere of usefulness was indeed wide. 
Every one of our party who felt inclined to make 
himself useful, had ample opportunity for doing so. 

'Frequently, for many hours daily, myself and 
some of my companions were engaged in imparting 
the truths of the Gospel to many scores of prisoners 
who were never destined to leave that isolated rock 
again, as well as to numbers. of guards whose con- 
version introduced a new element into the Abyssinian 
Church, which is still exerting a most happy influ- 
ence/ 

Abyssinians, like all coloured races, are naturally 
devout and superstitious. So many formal prayers, 
so many rigorous fasts, so many fees to the Church, 
form to them the essence of true piety. Let a man 
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violate the moral law, and he has only to say to his 
confessor, ' Father, absolve me/ and he is forgiven ; 
nay, he can obtain leave to commit any particular 
offence, upon any special day or hour, if he will only 
consult with his spiritual adviser beforehand. But 
let him eat with a Mohammedan, or neglect to wear 
around his neck a blue silken cord (the badge of 
Christianity received at baptism), and instantly he is 
visited with the dreaded priestly anathema. 

The priests at Magdala were very angry when they 
heard of our labours. Unable to approach the gaol, 
lest they should be suspected of treasonable inter- 
course with the prisoners, they vented their wrath in 
abuse and threats addressed to our guards. The 
soldiers challenged their opponents to public discus- 
sion. Ashamed to evade an appeal that appeared so 
fair and honest, several meetings took place. Our 
arguments were simply based on the Bible, those of 
our opponents on the legends of saints and the tradi- 
tions of the Church. These contests, which were 
sometimes stormy and boisterous, helped forward the 
progress of the Gospel among the garrison. 

The religious movement was attended by some 
salutary social reforms. The prevalence of polygamy 
has been the bane of all progress. Our friends at 
Magdala resolved to abandon the old practice. In 
two or three months, more lawful marriages were cele- 
brated there, than had taken place in the largest town 
in Abyssinia within a quarter of a century. Indo- 
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lence is a glaring fault with the native Abyssinian. 
An occasional call to a foray in the Galla country, 
where he might chance to capture a slave or some 
cattle, is his chief employment ; the rest of his time 
he spends in drinking, idle gossip, and basking in the 
sun. He is too lazy even to put his own food into his 
mouth ! His wife has to perform this duty, and it is 
considered a great favour which he confers upon her. 
Our more enlightened friends put an end to this prac- 
tice, and before we had been a year at Magdala, 
scarcely a chief or officer would allow his wife to 
thrust his raw meat, or handful of curry, between his 
lips. 

And there were not outward improvements only. 
There was a depth of faith and love and piety that 
elicited the surprise and wonder of all. In huts and 
cabins where the voice of prayer had never been 
heard (save in the mechanical muttering of an un- 
known tongue), could now be seen assembled, morning 
and evening, young and old around the family altar. 
Nor did these humble Christians forget their instruc- 
tors, fettered and incarcerated in Theodore's dungeons. 
Week after week, thirty or forty of them met regularly 
at the throne of grace to intercede for the release of 
the captives. ' We long, and that most eagerly/ they 
would exclaim, 'for your deliverance from these 
dreadful chains, but not for your departure out of our 
country.' These intercessions, like those of many 

15 
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thousands of believers in other lands, were indeed 
most wonderfully heard and answered. 

All peaceable efforts for the release of the captives 
having failed, warlike measures were decided on, and, 
in 1868, a British force landed at Annesley Bay, near 
Massowah, on the Red Sea, and passed in an arduous 
march along the high eastern table-land, towards the 
mountain fortress of Magdala in the south, whither 
Theodore had retreated. Hoping to avoid punish- 
ment, the tyrant now surrendered his prisoners ; but 
his personal surrender was required. Holding out to 
the last, Magdala was stormed by the British, and 
Theodore, rather than submit, fell by his own hand. 

It is simply impossible, in a slight sketch such as 
this, to give any adequate idea of the complicated 
trials through which these martyrs had passed, before 
their hour of deliverance came. All the heart-sick- 
ness of hope deferred, all the bitterness of being 
thrown back again into the miseries of the dungeon, 
after more than once they had actually escaped ; all 
the aggravations which deprivation of their letters, 
and every conceivable personal comfort could inflict, 
they endured. At the very last, as they were on their 
way to the British camp, Theodore met them, musket 
in hand, resolved to destroy; but, almost as by a 
miracle, the weapon dropped out of his hand, and he 
allowed them to pass in safety. Twice his chiefs 
urged him, as the prisoners were quitting his precincts, 
that he should wrench off their hands and feet, and 
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thus demonstrate that he feared no danger. From 
this a strange throb of conscience in the bosom of 
that monster murderer, rescued them. * No/ he said ; 
4 1 have already killed people enough. Let the white 
men go and be free.' Exquisite was the happiness of 
their welcome at the British camp, and the music of 
the announcement they heard as they approached : 
4 God has heard His people's prayer, and disposed 
King Theodore to let His people go.' Well might 
the principal sufferer exclaim : ' I was during the 
whole of that day in a state of delirious ecstasy and 
dreamy raptures. It was, indeed, a resurrection 
festival, a foretaste of that glorious resurrection when 
decay and mortality shall be exchanged for life and 
everlasting beauty.' It seemed a striking coincidence 
that it was Easter Sunday, and Dr. Sterne preached 
twice in the camp upon the blessed subject, one can 
imagine with what thrilling power ! 

Early next morning, all the troops marched up to 
Magdala. King Theodore tried to decamp, but his 
people refused to follow him, and frantic with rage 
and disappointment he shot himself with the pistol 
with which he had cut short so many other lives ! 
As the English troops moved on to take possession 
of the fortress, they had to pass the putrefying heaps 
of the corpses of Theodore's slaughtered prisoners, 
and he was laid out on a stretcher in a hut which had 
for many months formed the dungeon of one of his 
white captives. 
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Lord Napier's expedition, followed by the prayers 
of thousands, had achieved a glorious and a bloodless 
triumph, a triumph consummated by the destruction 
by fire of the fortress of Magdala. On the following 
Sunday there was a thanksgiving service, and a 
sermon upon the text, ' Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory.' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

EGYPT. 

THIS, at least, is not an unknown country. From the 
days of earliest childhood, when we climbed a father's 
or a mother's knee, to listen to the story of the He- 
brew babe in his ark of bulrushes, discovered and 
adopted by Pharaoh's daughter ; or to hear of the 
ten awful plagues, which surpassed in terrible interest 
our favourite fairy-tale — we have been more or less 
familiar with the land of the Nile. And not we of 
the nineteenth century only. Almost from the days 
of the Deluge onwards, Egypt has held a conspicuous 
place both in the military and mental histoiy of the 
world. 

Under the six Ptolemies who succeeded to Alex- 
ander's great general of that name, on the throne of 
Egypt, up to the date of the fall of Carthage, Alex- 
andria had become the centre of the world's com- 
merce, as well as the chief seat of intellectual 
cultivation. This glory passed from Greece to 
Alexandria. Here it was that Euclid taught ma- 
thematics, 300 years before Christ ; and a little later, 
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Eratosthenes, one of the most eminent of ancient 
astronomers, was called by Ptolemy to superintend 
his great royal library. Eratosthenes was famous in 
geography likewise, as it was he who first attempted 
to discover the magnitude of the earth by the mea- 
surement of an arc of the meridian. Ancient his- 
torians tell us that No-Ammon, the capital of the 
Pharaohs of the Theban dynasty, stretched thirty- 
three miles along both banks of the Nile, with an 
avenue leading to the temple, lined with 1,200 co- 
lossal sphinxes, religious structures which took 2,500 
years in building ; and we know that the Great Pyra- 
mid, built long before the days of Homer and the 
founding of Rome, occupied 100,000 men for forty 
years in its erection. It is said to contain a mass of 
stone sufficient to build a wall ten feet high and a 
foot and half broad, reaching round the entire coast 
of England, nearly 900 miles. 

From its ancient limits in the Delta, and along the 
banks of the Lower Nile, the territory of Egypt has 
vastly extended in recent times. It may now be 
divided into three parts. The northern, or Egypt 
proper, where the narrow green strip of the Nile 
banks and its wondrously fertile delta are shut in on 
both sides by the arid plateaus and mountains of the 
Libyan and Arabian deserts. The central region, or 
Nubia, stretching to the base of the mountains of 
Abyssinia, and presenting a gradual transition from 
the scorching sands of the desert to the grassy steppe 
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lands, which are characteristic of the greater part of 
its surface, and to more luxuriant vegetation on the 
south. And the southern, or Egyptian Soudan, a 
well-watered region, becoming more and more fertile 
and productive towards the south. 

The climate is distinguished by high temperature 
and great scarcity of rain, though this is partly made 
up for by a great abundance of dew. The seasons 
offer a strange variety to ours in England. In the 
beginning of April, there, the fields are white with 
ripening barley, and presently golden with wheat 
In May, at Cairo, the harvest is finished ! June and 
July are trying from the extreme heat and dust; 
everywhere the ground seems to be baked into 
powder, but in August great excitement prevails as 
to the rising of the Nile. It may be by the 5th or 
6th, pr it may be delayed till the 16th or 17th, that 
the sluices are let out to fill the canals. The precise 
time for doing this is decided by the authorities, and 
a festival to celebrate it is held by all classes, who 
flock to the riverside, and spend the night in various 
diversions. Gradually the water now spreads over the 
lower lands, and fills the numerous canals, every ditch 
and hollow is soon abundantly supplied, and water 
abounds where it was so scarce a short time before. 
The fields which had looked utterly brown and bare 
now begin with amazing speed to send forth the green 
shoots of corn, clover and vegetables. 

It is just when the drought and heat are at their 
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highest that these waters are let out, and the result is 
a wonderful cooling and moistening of the air. The 
gardens break out afresh into buds and flowers, the 
fields are turned into temporary lakes, glittering in 
the sunshine, and the date-palms are in their glory, 
the great cluster of ripe fruits, some red, some almost 
black, and others of golden yellow, hang in rich 
profusion from the crown of feathery branches ; the 
yellow and red often look, in the evening sunshine, 
like gigantic bunches of gold and coral beads; a 
more beautiful fruit than the ripe date upon the 
tree can scarcely be seen. The sugar-canes are 
gathered at this season, and you meet the peasants 
carrying beautiful green and purple bundles of 
them over their shoulders, probably crunching some 
between their teeth on the road. The young ears of 
maize will soon be fit for gathering and parching, 
still as favourite a dish as in the days of Ruth ; and 
with the roses and jasmine in full blossom, and the 
country looking more and more verdant, it is difficult 
to realize that the shortest day is approaching, and 
that the winter has arrived. 

The great bulk of the population in the present 
day is composed of native Egyptians of Arab 
descent, divided into two classes, the fellahs, or 
fellaheen (plural), ploughers, who are the agricultural 
peasantry ; and the descendants of Bedouin tribes, 
who have renounced a wandering life, live in houses, 
and are mainly employed in breeding cattle, sheep 
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and camels, and escorting trading caravans. The 
Copts trace their origin to unmixed Egyptian blood ; 
they are the clerks of the land, and profess Chris- 
tianity, though their religion is about as deserving of 
this name as that of the Abyssinians. The Coptic 
is one of the numerous sections into which Chris- 
tianity was divided in earlier times, and which seems 
to have lost almost everything of vital power but the 
name. The inhabitants of Nubia and the north of 
the Soudan are principally nomadic Arabs. The 
Turks are, of course, the dominant race, occupying 
almost all the public offices under the Khedive, or 
4 King ' of Egypt> as he is now called. He assumed 
this title in 1866, and in 1873 that of concluding 
treaties with foreign powers and maintaining an 
army, though he still pays an annual tribute to 
the Porte. The lower classes suffer under grievous 
taxation and oppression of various kinds from those 
in authority, being really at the mercy of the officers 
of government, both in their persons and property. 
But the land is so fertile, and the requisites of fire 
and clothing are so small, that, were it not for this, 
the Fallaheen would be really well off. Anything 
beyond the affairs of this life never seems to occupy 
either his time or his thoughts. ' Why should I hear 
new things ?' was his inquiry, when his attention 
was sought to be obtained for the story of peace. 
1 Mohammed is the Prophet, and I am a true believer ; 
what more do I want V 
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It was in 1863, nearly twenty years ago, that an 
English lady, suffering from delicacy of chest, was 
advised by her doctors to pass the winter months in 
Egypt, where, as it is well known, the combined 
purity and softness of the air have an influence upon 
lung-disease, unequalled by any other climate. God 
had been preparing her, all unknown to others, as to 
herself, intellectually by mental development under a 
father who was one of the greatest thinkers of the 
day, and practically by co-operation in her native 
land with the earnest labours of the Irish Church 
Mission workers, for the special mission amongst 
the poorer classes in Egypt which was to be her 
vocation. 

It was scarcely possible that a loving heart and an 
energetic character should be isolated from home- 
claims, as she found herself at Cairo, without noticing 
and considering the spiritual destitution of the large 
population around her. To realize it was to long to 
relieve it, to scatter, though it might be only crumbs 
of the Bread of Life, amongst the many perishing 
for lack of heavenly food, as she had been wont to 
minister both to souls and bodies amongst the Irish 
poor. Other linguistic studies made the conquest of 
Arabic appear less formidable to her than it might 
have done to some, and with the study of the 
language she began a little class or school for the 
girls of the poorest classes. 

The inducing them to come at all was a matter of 
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almost incredible difficulty at first. Neither father 
nor mother saw the slightest advantage or desira- 
bility in girls learning anything that was not purely 
industrial, while the little creatures were in constant 
request at their homes, as juvenile maids- of-all-work, 
and the early marriages carried off those who might 
have been turned to account as monitors. Miss 
Whately writes : ' I have been out hunting up old 
and new pupils. What a work it is, to be sure ! 
Child after child found and brought to her mother, 
and mother after mother either refusing point-blank to 
send her to school, or promising to do so, and not 
doing it.' When a little group of nine or ten were at 
length assembled, they were so very dirty and wild, 
almost barbarous in their habits, that it was most 
difficult to get order and cleanliness enforced. A 
teacher was hired to teach the reading, who read 
fairly herself; but she had no interest in religion, and 
taught for gain, not love of her pupils. 

It was only by very slow steps that obstacles began 
to yield to that prayer and painstaking to which 
nothing is impossible. Efficient helpers were gradually 
trained up among the older pupils. The children 
themselves learned to love with all their little hearts 
not only their teachers, but their lessons; and however 
indifferent they might be to the advantages of read- 
ing and writing, the mothers were capable of ap- 
preciating the beautiful needlework in which they 
were instructed. Sunday classes and evening-meet- 
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ings for the parents were established by degrees ; a 
little weekly class for ragged boys has grown into a 
first-rate school of 160 in constant attendance; 
and the girls vary from seventy-five to eighty-five in 
number regularly present. 

But it is the directly missionary work which has 
sprung out of these Christian schools to which we 
are anxious more particularly to call attention. 
Visits to the parents of the children only in the 
first instance, gradually led to efforts to distri- 
bute tracts and portions of the Scriptures amongst 
the lower classes, not only in the towns, but in 
villages and lonely groups of huts far away from 
the haunts of civilization. It has been a scattering 
of the seed of the Word broadcast, and though we 
know not which shall prosper, this or that, or whether 
both alike shall be good, this we know, * it shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto He sent it.' Take 
the following as an instance : Miss Whately goes 
to visit the sick mother of a married pupil. The 
house belonged to the father, but his wages, amount- 
ing only to four shillings a week, implied real poverty, 
even in Egypt, where so much less clothing and fuel 
is required than with us. 

Situated in a narrow, close street, with ruined walls 
opposite, in whose rubbish-heaps the city dogs found 
quarters, and surrounded by wretched habitations all 
falling to decay like itself, it was a miserable abode. 
Not a breath of air seemed to penetrate, and the 
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heat was overpowering. The poor sufferer was 
afflicted with a complication of maladies, and as she 
lay on her ragged quilt, rolled up in dark-blue ragged 
veils and mantles, her grizzled hair escaping from 
under a black kerchief, she looked dismally uncom- 
fortable. An offer to read the Bible was gladly 
accepted (this was to be expected, as she was a 
Copt), but she added : ' Martha reads every day in 
the Gospel to me/ 

'I am very glad of that, my child,' said Miss 
Whately to the daughter ; ' you shall read a chapter 
now. I should like to hear you better than to read 
it myself.' 

Miss Whately selected a chapter, and Martha read 
it accordingly, in a clear, intelligible way, pausing 
every now and then to give her poor ignorant mother 
the necessary explanation, with a beautiful modesty 
and humility. 

' You know, mother, that was what our Lord said/ 
' Jesus meant so-and-so, mother ;' sometimes turning 
to her teacher for a confirmation. 

It was a touching sight : the untaught mother, 
long a Christian only in name, learning of her child 
to know the Gospel, and receiving it apparently with 
a childlike and simple heart. And Martha's labours 
were not unblessed, she thus described her mother's 
end to Miss Whately, who never saw her again : 

' Her peace of heart never left her/ she said. ' I 
used to read the Gospel constantly to her, and she 



loved to hear it. She had placed all her trust in 
Jesus Christ. We were all with her when she died 




and she was quite peaceful, and glad to go to be 
with the Lord.' 

Poor though they were, Martha afterwards attracted 
the notice of a well-to-do bridegroom, who had the 
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good sense to prefer her intelligence and Christian 
training to the handsome jewels and clothes he might 
have obtained elsewhere. He now reads the Bible 
with her on his return from business every evening. 

On another occasion Miss Whately was teaching a 
group of women in a house, and a young man was 
present who held very different views to Martha's 
husband. 'It is of no use teaching women P he 
observed contemptuously, ' for they are cattle, and 
have no sense.' His poor mother meekly assented, 
half-sadly, and half-smiling, looking at her son : * It's 
true ; I am a beast,' she said. But her Christian 
teacher patted her on the shoulder encouragingly, as 
they do in Egypt when they want to comfort anyone, 
saying : ' No, good mother, not so ; for beasts have no 
souls, and you have. You do not understand because 
you have not been taught early, and besides, I am a 
foreigner, and perhaps do not say all the words right ; 
but now listen, and I will try to make it plain to you. 
Listen to our dear Lord's own words.' Under this 
patient and gentle mode of dealing with them, light 
slowly broke through their mental gloom. 

Sometimes a really bright answer even from the 
women gladdened the hearts of their visitor. It was 
thus in a visit to a group of very poor Bedouins, on the 
borders of the desert. The man was blind". He wate 
asked, after some sense of sin had been awakened : 
* Now, Suleyman, do you know anyone who would die 
for your sake ?' 

16 
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* No — no, lady ; no one in the world would do that.' 
'Yet that is just what the Lord Jesus did, O 

Suleyman ! He died that all sinners, who believe in 
Him and trust Him, may be saved and forgiven, and 
made happy for ever in heaven.' 

* Wonderful indeed/ said the blind man. 

His sister-in-law now interrupted and said : ' Sitt, 
M. ; I will show what I mean ' (want to say) ' by a 
parable. Suppose that I did not love you — it is only 
a story, you know, for I love you truly — but suppose 
you were a kind lady, and yet still I did not love you 
from something in my heart, if my heart was hard — 
how shall I say it — but you- know what I mean — what 
then could I do ?' 

' I see/ was the reply ; ' you mean that you can't 
love God because your heart is hard by nature — like 
this / and she tapped the great stone water-jar beside 
her. 

c Yes — yes/ she cried, ' that's it ; stony f 

* Then, dear sister, I have a word from God exactly 
for you ; only listen / and she repeated the verse from 
Ezekiel : ' I will take away the heart of stone/ etc. 

' Ah, that is good indeed !' she said ; * it is sweet.' 
Upon one of Miss Whately's visits to Suleyman 
a soldier, one of the Viceroy's body-guard, was there, 
and wanted to know what attraction could have 
brought ' a Frank ' among their huts. Upon this the 
blind man burst forth in a torrent of grateful 
eloquence, describing all that they owed to their 
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teacher. 'This lady, and those of her household, 
have known me for years/ he said ; ' and read to me 
and my family from that good book all about our 
Lord Jesus — many sweet words from God are in it, 
and we like to hear. Besides, they love the poor ; they 
have covered my shoulders from the cold winter after 
winter, and given us medicine when sick. But it is 
not for us only/ Then he gave a minute account of 
the two schools, the Turkish, English, and other 
lessons of the boys, and the sewing and embroidery 
of the girls, adding : c They are all taught to read this 
good book ; and all is not for money, but from love. 
They love God — love the poor. There are among 
their scholars Moslems and Christians, and all received 
alike, and treated alike/ When the blind man 
paused, out of breath with his vehemence, the guards- 
man observed thoughtfully, shaking his head : 'A 
Moslem would not love us thus/ Miss Whately gave 
him a sheet with some Gospel texts printed on it in 
Arabic, and he willingly accepted it ; his wife after- 
wards testifying that he had kept it ever since. 

There is no room to doubt the thin edge of the 
wedge has been driven in in Egypt ; and if God con- 
tinue His blessing, it only needs more workers, more 
funds, and more abundant sowing of the good seed of 
the Word, to bring in a harvest thirty, sixty, and 
even an hundred fold. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MADAGASCAR. 

THE first Englishman who ever visited this remark- 
able island, some 200 years ago, gave it this quaint 
description, ' A little world in itself, the chief paradise 
upon earth.' A fuller acquaintance will scarcely lead 
us to confirm this opinion, and yet all must acknow- 
ledge that both in its geography and history, it offers 
points of no common interest. Geologists suppose 
that there formerly existed a vast continent upon the 
space now covered by the waters of the Indian Ocean, 
of which Madagascar is the largest relic, land some- 
what beyond the present German Empire in extent. 
The Seychelles, Comoro, and other island groups, 
mark other summits of this submerged territory. 
Nearer to Africa than to any other continent, it is 
yet singularly distinct from it, both as regards its 
races of men and animals. None of the higher 
quadrupeds, or quadrumana, which swarm upon the 
mainland of Africa are found in this island — apes, 
giraffes, elephants, lions, leopards, etc., all are want- 
ing; the lemur, a timid, nocturnal half-ape, wholly 
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unlike the monkey in its disposition and habits, is 
one of the characteristic tribes ; and amongst others, 
insect-feeding animals predominate. In its flora, the 
wonderful plant known as the 'Traveller's Tree' 
claims especial mention. It belongs to the same 
family as the plantain or banana, but sends out leaves 
only on two opposite sides — like a great expanded 
fan, the stalk of each leaf being six or eight feet 
long, and the oblong, bright green blades four or six 
feet more. These leaf-stalks always contain pure 
water, and more than a quart may be obtained, even 
in the driest weather, by piercing their base. 

The most striking physical feature of this country 
is the vast central mass of mountains or table-land, 
which begins at its northern extremity, and ex- 
tends almost its whole length southwards, appearing 
roughly disposed in three broad terraces. It is 
covered with granite hills and peaks of volcanic 
origin. In the neighbourhood of Lake Itasy alone, 
no less than forty distinct craters have been visited. 
In nearly half of the island, in the south and west, 
the ground is poor and scarcely inhabited, except 
along the course of the very few streams of which it 
can boast; but going north-west we find several 
rivers of considerable size and volume flowing from 
the central mountains to the Mozambique Channel. 
On the eastern coast there are no rivers navig- 
able for more than ten miles, even for the smallest 
boats; and here the climate is most noxious, especially 
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to Europeans. It is a marshy, fever-haunted belt. 
Beyond it the land rises in wooded terraces to the 




healthy grassy plateaus of the interior. A narrow 
girdle of woodlands runs thus round the coast of the 
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island. The highland districts are not devoid of 
mineral treasures, silver, copper, iron, salt, and coal 
being found. 

The Malagasses, or Malagashes, as the inhabitants 
are called, have no affinity with the African races, 
but seem to be of Malay origin, both from their 
language and their type of features. Mr. Ellis 
divides them into two principal classes by their hair 
and complexion ; the one race being black, with 
curly or frizzy hair, the other olive colour, with soft 
straight tresses. This last, the Hovahs, has been the 
ruling tribe, from its moral and mental superiority 
over the others, although it is weaker in numbers. 
Their province, Ankova, is in the centre of the 
island ; the capital, Antananarivo, a town of 75,000 
inhabitants, being built upon a high plateau. It is, 
of course, the seat of Government, which is partly 
monarchical, partly despotic ; the king's otherwise 
absolute power being somewhat checked by public 
assemblies of the people. 

On the north coast there is a considerable mixture 
of races. From very early times the Arabs have had 
colonies there, bringing the slave-trade with them, so 
that we find here a melange of Arabs, Suaheli, and 
negro peoples. Indian traders also frequent the 
ports. Cattle-herding and agriculture are the main 
industries of the island ; silk and woollen weaving 
are also carried on, and beautifully dyed cloths are 
made from the fibre of the palm. But the accursed 
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traffic in slaves was formerly the principal branch of 
commerce, between 3,000 to 4,000 being annually 
shipped to Mauritius, America, or the West Indies 
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from Tamatara, the chief seaport town on the eastern 
coast. 

The heir of the Hovahs, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1808, was Radama I.; a man of energy, 
penetration, and vast ambition, yet firm and honour- 
able in his distribution of justice ; a natural polite- 
ness marked his deportment, and keen sensibilities, 
united with a generous disposition, would draw from 
him tears of joy at the success of any measure which 
promised happiness to his people. His spirit was 
soon communicated to his subjects ; the arts of build- 
ing, mining, and working in metals began to thrive, 
and a general spirit of enterprise awoke in the 
country. 

The eyes of Christian men in England were now 
turned towards this populous land. The Committee of 
the London Missionary Society were watching — long- 
ing — to begin something of direct evangelistic effort ; 
and the anti-slavery party brought influence to bear 
upon Government, who were at length in 1817 roused 
to propose and carry out a treaty with Radama, in 
which he engaged to abolish the slave-trade through- 
out his dominions, on condition of receiving a large 
yearly payment of money, ammunition, arms, and 
military accoutrements. The men of God were not 
slow to avail themselves of this advantage. In 181 8, 
the London Missionary Society sent out two young 
Welsh students, newly-married, who reached the 
Mauritius in July. Almost from the outset, they 
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received tokens of royal favour. Radama's letter, 
urging their arrival, when he knew they were on the 
road, was an original style of welcome. It is thus 
translated from the French in which it was written : 
' Come along, I shall receive you. Do not be afraid. 
Come along, fear not ; I am not so ready to cut off 
heads as people say I am.' 

A school was commenced at Antananarivo, Decem- 
ber, 1820; and when this required enlargement, the 
King himself laid the foundation-stone. In fact he 
lent the whole weight of court favour to the cause. 
In 1828, he sent Prince Ratefy, his brother-in-law, as 
ambassador, to London, and with him ten youths to 
be educated under the care of the Society, requesting 
more missionaries and artisans to be sent, which was 
done. Bravely did these good men encounter the 
triple toil of learning, constructing and teaching the 
language of the people all at once, and nobly did 
they succeed. Thousands of the Malagasses were 
raised from a savage state, and, under skilled teachers, 
became efficient workmen in various trades. From 
10,000 to 15,000 young persons passed through the 
schools; and, in the Royal School, even Greek and 
Latin were introduced. 

So eager was the monarch about the progress of 
these studies, that when the first Christmas came, 
and the school-holidays usual with us were given, 
neither Radama, parents, nor pupils approved of the 
arrangement ; and the King, wrote to the missionaries 
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to inquire the reason, saying, that if it was in con- 
sequence of the children's bad behaviour, he would 
take care to have them punished ! Holidays as 
punishment would be a novel idea to English pupils ! 
At the close of Radama's reign there were thirty-eight 
schools, with over 2,000 pupils. The missionaries 
were teaching and preaching in Malagasy, the chapel- 
services attended by crowds ; a printing-press had 
been in use for some months, and copies of the 
Gospels, besides a catechism, hymn-book, and spell- 
ing-book, in the native-language, were in circula- 
tion. 

All seemed most prosperous ; but, on the monarch's 
part, the true principle of life was lacking. His real 
motives came out in an address he made to the 
scholars, when presiding at an examination, in 1826. 
' Tell your parents that by attending the schools and 
learning the lessons taught you, you not only give 
me and the white people pleasure, but do honour to 
yourselves and to them. The knowledge you obtain 
is good — good for trade — and to acquire the good 
dispositions which you are taught, will render you 
good subjects, and this will be your greatest honour 
and glory/ 

With all his appreciation of its attendant benefits, 
no vital love of Gospel truth had taken root in his 
heart ; it was the honour which comes from man only 
that he coveted, and such an ambition could not 
protect him from the insidious advances of besetting 
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sins. He died a victim to intemperance at the early- 
age of thirty-six, July 27th, 1828. 

The rightful heir, Prince Rakatobe, son of Prince 
Ratefy, was at that moment absent from Antananarivo, 
and one of the late King's wives, Ranavolona, instantly 
conceived the idea of seizing the reins of government 
and putting to death all who opposed her. Her first 
victim was the prince. He had had the missionaries* 
teaching, and we may hope not in vain. He asked 
for a few moments' quiet for prayer before they put 
him to death, which they allowed him while they 
were digging his grave ; this done, he was speared, 
and buried on the spot. His father and mother 
sought in vain to flee, and were soon murdered like- 
wise. 

The Queen, indeed, professed, at first, that she 
meant to follow Radama's example in everything ; 
but almost immediately closed the schools for six 
months, in token of public mourning for his death ; 
this broke up the attendance, and as love of plunder 
made the government organize expeditions against 
distant tribes and provinces, they required the elder 
pupils to join the army, at the same time withdraw- 
ing the allowances for their support. Still the mis- 
sionaries clung to their posts ; for since court favour 
had been withdrawn, it seemed as if the blessing of 
God had been more with them than even before. 
A spirit of inquiry was roused, and the churches 
began to fill with men who were not seeking the 
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favour of an earthly, but reconciliation with a Hea- 
venly sovereign. 

It was in 1834 that sundry charges, lodged by the 
more bigoted idolaters against the Christians, roused 
the slumbering hostility of Ranavolona. She swore 
she would put a stop to these things, and, withheld 
for a while by some of her wiser counsellors, she could 
not be restrained for long. March 1st, 1835, a general 
assembly of her subjects was summoned, to hear that 
from henceforth Christianity was a crime. 1 1 grant 
you one month/ so ran the declaration, 'to con- 
fess ; and if you come not within that period, but 
wait to be found out, I denounce death against such ; 
for I am not a sovereign that deceives, or that will be 
deceived.' God was not to be worshipped by any 
native, and the name of Jesus was not to be invoked, 
except in connection with the national idols. Also, 
all the books they had received from the Europeans 
were to be given up. 

The outward submission of the terrified people was 
abject and complete. Great numbers sent in self- 
accusations, offering the most extreme professions 
of repentance. Some said plainly to their Christian 
teachers : ' Since God will not protect us, we may as 
well do as we please/ And throwing off their faith, 
they returned to the vilest practices of heathenism. 
As the missionaries could not now carry on any part 
of their work without exposing their flock to the 
greatest peril, it was judged wisest to retire; and 
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four of them did so, in June, 1835 ; two — Messrs. 
Johns and Baker — remaining another twelve months, 
to complete the translation of the Old Testament, 
the * Pilgrim's Progress/ and their dictionaries. July, 
1836, a more stringent mandate from Government 
compelled their instant withdrawal. They carefully 
buried many of their books in secret places before 
they did so, and then came away with heavy hearts. 

Their earthly pastors were thus forcibly driven from 
the Christian flock ; but the Good Shepherd was 
watching over them. They met occasionally in 
secrecy in their own houses, but more frequently on 
the summits of solitary mountains, or the hollows on 
their slopes, whence they could observe the move- 
ments of those who were hunting for their lives. 
Sometimes they travelled as much as twenty miles 
to enjoy such opportunities for prayer and converse 
as those midnight meetings afforded. It was only by 
degrees they became known to each other, opening 
their hearts with caution, even to intimate friends, for 
many a secret emissary from Government was em- 
ployed to feign Christianity in order to gain admission 
to their meetings, and thus discover the names of the 
converts. One would say doubtfully to another, € If I 
declare it unto thee, wilt thou not surely put me to 
death ?' and the other would answer, ' As the Lord 
liveth, I will not put thee to death, neither will I give 
thee into the hands of the men that seek thy life/ — 
See Jerem. xxxviii. 15, 16. 
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The year after the missionaries left, the converts 
wrote : ' We have found the word of promise true — 
" I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee." He has 
indeed remained with us, and great has been the joy 
of our hearts in praying to Him, and in conversing 
together on those things which relate to the life to 
come. All the Christians are teaching others to read. 
There are ten learning with one friend, six with 
another, four with another, and so our numbers 
quietly increase. We are delighted with the " Pil- 
grim's Progress ;" some have written it out for them- 
selves ; but we should be exceedingly glad to have 
some printed copies.' 

Rasalama was one of the first actual martyrs, 
if we except the young prince, Rakotoba. After 
having been thrown into prison, she was heard to say 
that she ' rejoiced she was counted worthy to suffer 
affliction for believing in Jesus.' This was enough. 
She was ordered for execution the next morning, and 
on the previous afternoon was put in irons, which 
being fastened to the feet, hands, knees, and neck, 
confined the whole body to a position of excruciating 
pain. In the early morning she sang hymns as she 
was borne along to the place of execution. On 
passing the mission chapel, she exclaimed : ' There I 
first heard the words of the Saviour.' Permission 
being granted her to pray when she reached the fatal 
spot, she calmly knelt on the earth, committed her 
spirit into the hands of her Redeemer, and fell, with 
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the executioner's spears buried in her body, August 
14th, 1837. 

Rafaralahy, a young convert, managed to keep near 
her to the end, and was heard to say : * If I might 
have so happy a death, I would gladly die for Jesus 
also/ A man of considerable property, he removed 
to a secluded spot where he could shelter and assist 
the Christians, join with them in worship, and take 
every opportunity of telling others of the Saviour* 
He was accused and arrested the following year. He 
met death also with the greatest composure, speaking 
of Jesus all the way to his execution, and of the 
happiness he felt at the thought of going to be with 
Him. Like Rasalama, he asked time for prayer, and 
prayed earnestly for his poor country. Then the 
executioners came near, and wished to throw him on 
the ground ; but he told them there was no need of 
that, as he was quite ready to die now, and so calmly 
lay down to receive the spears. 

Soon after, sixteen Christians, endeavouring to 
escape, were all seized, and nine put to death at 
once ; each was bound, quite naked, to a pole, and 
carried thus to the place appointed, where, a signal- 
gun being fired, the fatal spears liberated the martyr 
souls. The Queen's appetite for blood seemed only 
whetted by its gratification, and she now gave orders 
that any Christians found should be at once executed 
by digging a pit on the spot, throwing them in bound, 
and pouring boiling water over them. 
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Many fled to the mountains, and at one time we 
hear, from their letters, that 200 were thus wandering 
about, destitute of food, and almost of clothing. 
Yet when asked by friends in England what they 
chiefly wanted, they answered : ' There is one thing 
which much afflicts us — our want of Bibles. Those 
we possess are quite worn out. We can conceal 
them, though there are many enemies. As to our 
means of support, it may be said we have and we 
have not. All our property was taken from us when 
we were reduced to slavery. However, the Lord has 
said, " Consider the ravens : they sow not, they reap 
not, yet God feedeth them ;" and just so, dear friend, 
the Lord has pity on us.' 

Another letter says, in 1845 : 'The number of 
learners is greatly increasing ; be strong, therefore, in 
prayer for us, O friends ! Tell all you know that 
what is not possible with men is possible with God, 
and that when He works none can hinder it Be not 
unmindful of us, your children, for God will not be 
unmindful of you, and He will help us still more 
abundantly. Be earnest in prayer, O beloved friends, 
for prayer is power, and strength, and life. God 
hears your supplications, and j sends His answer 
to us/ 

Again they write : ' We extremely desire to have 
more Bibles. We thirst for them ; for the Bible is our 
companion and friend, to instruct and search us 
thoroughly when in secrecy and silence, and to comfort 

17 
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us in our grief. Send us, therefore, all you can, for 
even then there will not be enough ; and let them be 
small, so as to be easily concealed. On the Sabbath 
days we always go to some hill or valley far out of 
sight. We leave home on the Saturday, and on the 
Sunday we meet together and worship God. But 
only those who are strong can thus go to a distance, 
and we feel very much for the sorrow of those who 
cannot go. Still we do not faint, but continue to ask 
of God that He will help us not to sink under our 
affliction ; for Jesus said : " In the world ye shall 
have tribulations ; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world." ' 

In 1846, much hope was excited by the joyful news 
that the Queen's only son had become a Christian. 
He joined them quite openly, and used all his influ- 
ence with his mother in their favour. She was greatly 
attached to him, and, even in this, ready to indulge 
him. When her Prime Minister urged, * Your son is 
a Christian ; he prays with them, he encourages them,' 
she only replied : ' He is my son, my only son ; he 
must do as he pleases.' The lives of twenty-one, 
taken at this time, were spared at the young prince's 
intercession, though they were severely punished in 
other ways. Spite of all his efforts, however, a new 
and fearful persecution broke out in 1849, and, on the 
1 8th of February, eighteen were tried at once, before 
a large assembly. They were examined thus. The 
question, 
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' Do you pray to the sun, or the moon, or the earth ?' 
was answered : 

' I do not pray to them, for the hand of God made 
them/ 

'Do you pray to the twelve mountains that are 
sacred ?' 

* I do not pray to them, for they are mountains.' 

' Do you pray to the idols, that make sacred the 
kings ?' 

' I do not pray to them, for the hand of man made 
them/ 

' Do you pray to the ancestors of the sovereign ?' 

' Kings and rulers are given by God, that we should 
serve and obey them; nevertheless, they are men 
like ourselves ; when we pray, we pray to God alone/ 

' You set apart and observe the Sabbath-day ?' 

' That is the day of the great God ; for in six days 
the Lord made all His works ; but God rested on the 
seventh, and made it holy ; hence we rest, and keep 
sacred that day/ 

So answered all the Christians. And when one 
who stood by saw that even a woman confessed God, 
and remembered that to deny God is a sin, he went 
and joined himself to them. And when the brethren 
and sisters were burned, the husband of one of them, 
who had heard their confessions, came and encouraged 
them, and said : * Be not afraid, for it is well that you 
die/ He was a soldier, and not one of the accused. 
Then they took him, and bound him also. The 

17 — 2 
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native records of the actual day of execution (for 
they were all condemned to death) are- as follows : 

'Before light on the appointed day, the people 
assembled at Analakaly. Then they took the eighteen 
brethren that chose God and to inherit eternal life, 
and they bound their hands and feet, and tied eaph of 
them to a pole, wrapped in mats, and placed them 
with the other prisoners. And when the judges and 
officers arrived, they read over the names of each 
class bf prisoners, and placed each class by them- 
selves, stationing soldiers around them. Then the 
sentences were read, some being adjudged to suffer 
fines and confiscation ; some were consigned to 
slavery, some to prison and chains, some to flogging, 
and eighteen to death — four to be burned, and four- 
teen to be thrown from the precipice, and their bodies 
burned to ashes. These eighteen, as they sat on the 
ground surrounded by the soldiers, sang : 

1 When I shall die and leave my friends, 
When they shall weep for me, 
When departed has my life, 
Then I shall be happy.' 

When the sentences were all pronounced, the four 
who were sentenced to be burned requested that they 
might be put to death first, and then burned ; but 
their request was not granted. So when the officers 
had departed, they took these eighteen brethren away. 
The fourteen they tied by hands and feet to long 
poles, which were borne on men's shoulders. And 
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those brethren prayed and spoke to the people as they 
were being carried along. Some who beheld them, 
said their faces were like the faces of angels. And 
when they were come to the top of the rock, each 
one was held by a cord on the edge of the precipice, 
and the choice was given him of life, if he would take 
the idolatrous oath. None even wavered ; and one 
martyr spoke with such calmness and joy of eternal 
glory close at hand, that all who heard him were 
deeply moved. Then they threw them down one by 
one, and their bodies were afterwards dragged to be 
burned in the fire made for those who were burned 
alive/ 

' And as they took the four who were to be burned 
alive to the place of execution, these Christians sang 
the hymn "When our Hearts are Troubled," each 
verse ending with "Then remember us." Thus they 
sang on the road. And when they came to Faravo- 
lutra, there they burnt them, fixed between split bars. 
While they were suffering, a great rainbow, a triple 
arch, stretched across the sky close to the place, and 
seemed to overshadow them. While burning, they 
sang the hymn : 

' There is a blessed land, 
Making most happy ; 
Never shall the rest depart, 
Nor cause of trouble come.' 

That was the hymn they sang while they were in 
the fire; and they prayed, saying: "Lord, receive 
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our spirits. Thy love has ordained this for us. And 
lay not this sixf to their charge." Thus they prayed 
as long as they had any life ; then they died, but 
softly, gently. Indeed, gently was the going forth of 
their life, and astonished were all the people.' 

One more only of these touching extracts must we 
allow ourselves. It is from a letter to Mrs. Johns, be- 
beginning : 

'Beloved Mother, 

* When I lay hold on this paper, pen, and ink 
to write to you, my heart and all within me is moved. 
I have much to say to you. I wish to tell you of the 
sorrows that have befallen us. They sought to put 
me to death. They took all the people they found 
in my house, and my wife Robodo also, my children, 
servants, and everything I had in my house they 
took away as a forfeit to the Queen. They bound 
my wife Robodo, and flogged her from morning till 
night, to make her tell who were her companions. 
She fainted, and they left her to revive a little, and 
then flogged her again. But she refused to give up 
the names of any, so that they were astonished, and 
said : " She is a Christian indeed!" Failing to get her 
to tell who were her associates, they put a heavy iron 
ring round her neck, and round each ankle. They 
also fastened these rings together by heavy iron 
chains from the neck to the ankles, and then bound 
her to four more Christians. Five others were also 
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bound together ; and there was a third party of six- 
teen bound together. Every Sabbath-day, for seven 
months, they placed these three parties before the 
people, that they might see how they were punished 
for keeping holy the Lord's day. At the end of the 
seven months, they separated them .... My wife 
was amongst those they sent to the west She was 
left in bonds, and died March, 1859. Yes, she died 
in her chains ! — her works follow her. They pursued 
me for four years and three months, seeking to put 
me to death .... But the Lord watches over the 
afflicted, and will not give the enemy to rejoice over 
them. My children they have sold into slavery, 
and my property they have taken, so that I have 
now no home to dwell in, or land to live upon. What 
has befallen me is too hard for nature ; but precious 
are the riches in Christ, and in Him light are the 
sorrows of earth/ 

For twenty-seven years the native Christians were 
left thus, without their English teachers, to bear all 
the malignity of their foes. It was in the autumn of 
1 861 that Ranavolona died; and though there was 
strong opposition from the heathen party to the 
accession of her Christian son, to use the words of a 
Malagasse convert, ' God brought their foolish plans 
to nothing. God sought to do good to Madagascar, 
and gave strength to these people to cause Radama II. 
to reign; and on Thursday, August 29th, we that 
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were in concealment appeared. Then all the people 
were astonished when they saw us, that we were 
alive, and not yet buried, or eaten up by the dogs ; 
and there were a great many of the people desiring 
to see us, for they considered us as dead, and this is 
what astonished them. All is free, for Radama II. 
said to us, " Write to our friends in London, and say 
Radama II. reigns ; and say that whosoever wishes to 
come up can come. And bring all the Bibles and 
tracts with you, for we long to see your face, if it be 
the will of God. We are much in need of medicine, 
for many are sick and feeble among the Christians, 
and we long for you to come. All the brethren and 
sisters salute you." ' 

Promptly and generously did the directors of the 
London Missionary Society respond to this appeal. 
Mr. Ellis, to whom we are indebted for so many 
of these details, was amongst the first to arrive ; and 
Radama received him with joy, both as a counsellor 
and friend. Service was held regularly at the palace, 
and pastors of approved standing and preaching gifts 
were appointed over the various congregations. 

Later on, a revised treaty between this country and 
the Government of Madagascar secured liberty to 
British subjects to travel and reside in all parts of 
the island — three cities only excepted — as well as 
freedom to profess and teach the Christian religion, 
and to erect places of worship. Monthly missionary 
prayer-meetings were commenced in the different 
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churches, and were largely attended ; and early in 
1867, a church, capable of holding nearly 1,500, 
was completed and opened, with exceeding joy. 
In 1868 the coronation of a second Queen Ranavolona 
took place under far different auspices to those of her 
namesake. There were no priests or idols. She took 
her seat beneath a canopy inscribed with the angelic 
message, ' Glory be to God/ etc., in golden letters ; a 
handsome Bible was placed on a small table beside 
her, and full religious liberty was distinctly proclaimed. 
The following New Year's festival the Queen declared, 
' This is what I have to say to you, my people. I have 
brought my kingdom to lean upon God, and I expect 
you, one and all, to be wise and good, and to walk in 
the ways of God/ At that time there were 12 English 
agents (8 of whom were ordained ministers), 20 
native pastors, 532 native preachers and teachers, 
37,112 adherents to Christianity, and 7,066 communi- 
cants. 

The missionary triumphs culminated that year in 
the burning and final renunciation of the national 
idols. A desperate effort having been made by their 
worshippers to recover the Queen's favour, seemed to 
bring her to a final resolution. She called a large 
assembly together, to whom she said : 

' "I shall not lean upon, nor trust again in the idols, 
for they are blocks of wood ; but upon God and Jesus 
Christ do I now lean and trust." The people replied, 
by requesting a kebary, or general assembly, to cause 
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all the idols to be burned. The Queen said : " That 
would please me. I have no desire that there should 
be idols any more in my kingdom. Nevertheless, I 
do not force or compel you, my people." Then agreed 
the people there before the Queen to the burning of 
all the idols in Madagascar, and the Queen consent- 
ing rejoiced. And on the same day, the Queen sent 
officers to burn all the idols of the Queen. And they 
were all burned, and some of the people burned 
theirs.' 

Such is the simple account of this marvellous 
triumph of the Cross, from the lips of Queen Rana- 
volona's Prime Minister. Within a few days might 
be seen in every large village and town, a small heap 
of ashes — all that remained of the once-honoured 
senseless idols. 

With Madagascar, we must bring to a close our 
glimpses at Mission-work in Africa. Slight and frag- 
mentary as they have been, we yet trust that God will 
use them to quicken the appetite of our kind readers 
for the many volumes of deepest missionary interest 
which, dealing separately and in detail with single 
missions, furnish matter with which lack of space, if 
nothing else, forbade the enriching of our pages. 
Ours is rather the sketching in chalk, which, giving a 
few main points only, may yet lead on to a desire for 
fuller acquaintance with the subject of the picture, 
than any attempt at a complete and finished repre- 
sentation. 
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An effort has been made in the Appendix which 
closes our volume, to give at least some idea of the 
statistics of the many great missionary agencies suc- 
cessfully at work in Africa, whose histories we have 
not attempted even to outline. Wherein it is incom- 
plete or erroneous, hints enabling the writer to cor- 
rect the mistakes and supply that which is lacking in 
any subsequent edition will be gratefully received. 

But with all its deficiencies, it is a comfort to know 
that the very simplest relation of such facts as those 
upon which we have been dwelling, must be to the 
honour of the beloved Master, for whom His servants 
thus joyfully perilled all that was dearest to them, 
spending themselves and being spent, to make Him 
known to others. And may we not add a conviction 
that the Christian mind can scarcely dwell upon such 
themes, without being quickened to greater earnest- 
ness in our own opportunities of work for Him, a more 
joyful willingness to bear our own far lighter burdens, 
and a longing to help to the utmost, yea, even beyond 
our power, to advance His cause and kingdom amongst 
the heathen ? 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MISSIONARY WORK IN 

AFRICA, NOT SKETCHED OR ENLARGED 

UPON IN THE FOREGOING PAGES. 



founded American Board of Missions. 

1834. Natal : 8 principal, 11 out-stations — seminary at Esid- 

umbini, 30 students — 25 schools, 610 communicants. 
1842. Near the equator, Gaboon. 
1880. On the Coanza River, Bine* : 3 pastors, 1 medical and 

other agents. 

American Presbyterian Missions. 
1 841. Old Calabar, between the Niger and Congo, Corsico : 
3 stations, 7 pastors, 212 communicants, 694 pupils., 

Arthington Mission. 
1 84 1. South of Abyssinia, north of Victoria Nyanza : to be 
worked by converted Africans. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 
1845. Bimbia : entire New Testament translated. 
1845. Kameron River. 

1878. San Salvador : began with 2 missionaries and native 
helpers. 

Baptist Churchy American Board of Foreign Missions. 
1 82 1. Old Calabar, Christian Colony in Liberia, Monrovia : a fully 
Christian community, now 40 pastors, 12 day schools. 

Baptist Southern Convention. 
1853. In Liberia, in Yoruba. 
1880. Mission to Umzila's kingdom south of the Zambesi. 

Basle Missionary Society. 
1828. Christ ianberg. 
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foi nded Berlin Missionary Society, 

1834. Transvaal and Basuto tribes, South Africa, Zoar, British 
Kaffraria, Orange States, Natal, Amalienstein : 780 
members and 501 communicants. Christianenberg, 
near the coast : altogether 37 stations ; average num- 
ber of members, 7224 ; of communicants, 8000 ; 2062 
scholars. 

Dutch Missionary Society. 

1800. Cape Town, north of Transvaal : 11 missionary stations, 
1 1 missionaries, about 4500 members. 

East London Institute for Home and Foreign Missions. 
1878. Valley of the Congo : 6 stations, 20 agents. 

Established Church of Scotland 

1875. Highlands above Shire*, Blantyre : medical missionary, 
6 laymen, 500 natives employed on farm. 

Free Church of Canton de Vaud. 

1875. South Africa, head-station Valde*zia: 3 out-stations, 1 
missionary, 5 native catechists. 

Free Church of Scotland. 

1868. Kaffraria, Natal, Maritzburg : 7 principal stations, 35 out- 
stations. 

1875. Livingstonia, on Lake Nyassa : began with 2 missionaries 
•and 6 laymen; 147 scholars, 1 communicant. Love- 
dale : Christian farm of 5060 acres. 

French Evangelical Missionary Society. 

1833. Basutoland, Banyai : 9 principal and out-stations, 20 
pastors, 126 native agents, 4252 members. 

Glasgow Missionary Society. 

1 82 1. Kaffraria, Chumie River : 6 principal and other stations, 
2032 communicants, 2647 scholars. 

Gordon Memorial Mission. 
1874. North of Natal : now 630 members. 
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founded Hermannsburg Mission. 

1834. Natal : 47 stations, more than 4000 members ; industrial 
and agricultural settlement for native Christian fami- 
lies at New Hermannsburg. 

London Missionary Society. 

1798. Kafirland: Graaf Reinet, Algoa Bay, King William's 

Town, Hankey, Blinkwater, Philipston, Knapp's Hope, 

Peelton, and many out-stations. 
1806. Namaqualand ': Kuruman, the centre: 7 principal, 30 

out-stations, 1400 communicants. 
1877. Bakawana, Ujiji, Mtowa, and Urambo : began with 1 

missionary, 2 catechists. 

Moravian or United Brethren Missions. 

1737. Cape Colony, Shiloh: 11 congregations, eastern and 

western. 
1768. Coast of Guinea. 
1798. Near Sierra Leone. 

Methodist Episcopal Missions. 
1833. Liberia, Monrovia : seminary, about 2000 members. 

Norwegian Mission. 

1842. Natal, Starmger : 7 stations, 9 pastors, 270 baptized. 
1854. Entumeni. 

Protestant Foreign Missions. 

1836. Cape Palmas. 

Rhenish Missionary Society. 

1829. South of Orange River, Damaraland : 15,000 baptized ; 
3379 under instruction. Great Namaqualand : 6 stations. 

Society for Propagation of the Gospel. 

17 5 1. Cape Coast Castle, Basutoland : 3 dioceses — Cape Town, 
Graham's Town, and Natal ; 67 parishes or stations, 
over 2000 communicants. 

Wesley an Missionary Society. 
181 1. Sierra Leone. 
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1812. Cape Colony. 

1816. Little Namaqualand. 

182a Kaffraria. 

1823. Wesleyville, Butterworth, Clarkeburg, and Bunlingville : 
9000 members. Healdtown : institution with 46 stu- 
dents. Basutoland : 57 native preachers, nearly 1000 
members. 

1842. Durban, Natal : 2000 members, 34 day and Sabbath, 
schools. 
Gold Coast, Ashantee, Yoruba, on the Gambia : 42 
pastors, 519 local preachers, 13,000 Church members, 
9000 scholars. 

United Presbyterian Church. 

1845. Kafirland, Old Calabar, Duke Town : 9 principal and 

other stations, 6 European missionaries, 22 native 
agents, 212 communicants, 900 pupils. 
United Presbyterian Synod. 

1846. Old Calabar River, Cape Colony, and 2 in Kafirland. 
United Presbyterian Church of the United States {assisted by 

Turkish Aid Society)^ 

1854. Cairo, in Egypt. 

1857. Alexandria. 

1865. Assy out. 

1869. Mansoorah : 17 organized congregations, 146 native 
workers, 1272 church members, 42 Sabbath schools 
with 133 teachers, 179 students in Training College and 
Theological Seminary, 2410 scholars in day-schools, 
and 27,150 volumes, large or small, sold last year. 
Universities' Mission. 

i860. East Africa, Lake District : 8 stations, bishop, 15 clergy, 
and 8 lay missionaries. 

These statistics are taken from Carlyle's ' South Africa, and 
its Mission Fields,' and * Modern Missions,' by Robert Young, 
and other sources of information. 
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